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Diarp of the Geek. 


Tue industrial crisis has seen two dramatic changes 
during the week. Last Saturday negotiations with the 
Joint Conference were broken off, and the Prime Minister 
announced that he would introduce a Minimum Wage 
Bill, accompanied by safeguards for the employers, and 
based on the appointment of joint district boards with 
a neutral chairman. This pledge was redeemed on Tues- 
day. The Bill proved to be little more than a resolution 
in the form of a Bill. It imposed no penalties for 
breach on the miner or mine-owner ; it contained a time 
limit of three years, and contented itself with declaring 
that underground workmen were only to be employed 
on the minimum rates fixed by the joint boards with 
independent chairmen. Aged and infirm workmen were 
not to be included, and the boards had power to vary the 
rates in any district. Mr. Bonar Law criticised the Bill 
in a thin and wavering speech, showing the speaker’s 
almost fatal disqualification for leadership. He put the 
three possible courses—compulsory arbitration, allowing 
the strike to run its course, and bringing it to an end 
by pressure on the men; but he did not indicate which 
he preferred, or what pressure he would apply. 
This indecision was riddled by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
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Ramsay Macdonald in two of the most disconcerting 
speeches ever addressed to a party leader. 
* 7 * 

But the true weakness of the position appeared in 
a remarkable speech by Mr. Walsh, the miner, who 
pleaded that the Bill contained no definite proposals 
and no figures which the leaders could place before the 
miners. This criticism hardened on Wednesday into a 
resolution of the Miners’ Conference to declare against 
any Act of Parliament which failed to provide 5s. a day 
for time workmen and 2s. a day for boys. The Confer- 
ence also asked for an insertion of the schedule rates. 
Still more sensational was the act of the Opposition. It 
appears that a very sinister approach was made to the 
Labor Party in order to see whether they would combine 
with the Opposition in a hostile vote on the second 
reading. It was even hinted that if the miners tabled 
an amendment calling for the insertion of a schedule, the 
Opposition would allow it precedence over their own 
resolution. This unscrupulous mancuvre broke down, 
and the Opposition Chiefs then had recourse to Mr. 
Balfour, who consented to move the rejection of the Bill. 
Thus, within a week of his return to Parliament the old 
coachman has upset the new, and taken the reins into 
his own hands. 

* * * 


Tue intrusion of the party spirit in the nation’s 
distress was, however, minimised by the manner and 
substance of Mr. Balfour’s speech. It was destitute of 
policy or even of palliatives for the situation—contain- 
ing, as the Prime Minister said, only ‘‘ barren negations 
and impracticable platitudes.’ Its object was clearly 
not to move the House of Lords to throw out the Bill, but 
to set the Tory Party before the country as the defender 
of property, and Mr. Balfour himself as its real leader. 
He gently patronised Mr. Law, announcing that that 
hapless rhetorician would not speak again in the debate, 
and speaking with diffidence of the policy of moving the 
rejection of the Bill. There could be no dissolution if 
the Bill failed—only, Mr. Balfour hinted, a kind of 
posing of the Tory leaders before the electoral camera as 
ready and fit to step into the Government’s shoes. As 
two of the elements of fitness—a leader and a policy— 
appear to be wanting, the electorate may not be so im- 
pressed as Mr. Balfour imagines. 

* + + 

For the rest, Mr. Balfour denounced the Miners’ 
Federation as a kind of Camorra—a worse social 
oppression than that of “feudal barons’’ or “ village 
money-lenders,’” or “ American Trusts’’—and re- 
proached the Government for its indifference to the 
sanctity of contracts. The rest of the speech was fluid 
rhetoric. Mr. Edwards and Mr. Brace retorted for the 
miners that all they pleaded for was five shillings for a 
day spent by a grown man in a coal-mine. The Prime 
Minister asked, in turn, whether Mr. Balfour argued 
that no legislation was necessary, or that the strike ought 
to go on, while the State merely “kept the ring’’? To 
neither of these questions was a reply given. The miners’ 
attitude showed that they would press for the 5s. and 2s. 
rates, and would waive the insertion of the schedule. 
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The Government, as Sir Edward Grey hinted in a very 
impressive speech, are properly firm against the last 
proposal; on the former point we hope there will be 
accommodation. Without some direction to the District 
Boards the Bill: is little more than a pious resolution. 
The second reading was carried by the large majority of 
123 (348 to 225)—well above the Government’s normal 
advantage. Three Unionists—Lord Henry Cavendish 
Bentinck, Mr. Rigby Swift, and Mr. Hume Williams— 
voted with them; one Liberal, Sir Clifford Cory, the 
coal-owner, who is practically a Conservative, against. 
- + * 

Tue Naval Estimates were explained to the House 
of Commons on Monday in a speech of much brilliancy 
in form, and remarkable power of handling a great 
subject, and visualising a great war organisation. The 
speech had four main features. Throwing aside the two- 
Power standard, it expounded with much frankness the 
real basis of Admiralty policy, which is that of main- 
taining a fixed ratio of superiority to the number of 
German Dreadnoughts created under the Fleet Law. 
Secondly, it explained a scheme for re-forming the Fleet 
and increasing its power of mobilisation. Thirdly, it 
outlined a scheme of democratic reform under which a 
number of young warrant officers are yearly to be selected 
for commissions, and the period during which warrant 
officers can qualify for commissions is reduced from 
twenty to fifteen years. Finally, it proposed to Germany 
a plan of mutual reductions, under which both countries 
might ‘‘ take a holiday ’’ for a year, and cancel the whole 
or part of their Dreadnought programmes. 

* * * 

Tue standard of our superiority in Dreadnoughts, 
said Mr. Churchill, was a little over 60 per cent. For 
the present this ratio would be adhered to. But if 
Germany added to her present programme of new ships, 
the fighting value of our pre-Dreadnought classes would 
go down and our standard must rise. In other words, 
for every additional Dreadnought laid down by Germany 
we would lay down two. Thus, if she constructed three 
Dreadnoughts in the next six years, or one every other 
year, we, instead of building in a sequence of fours and 
threes, would build in a sequence of fours and fives. In 
the event of the “holiday ’’ taking place, Germany by 
wiping out her three vessels could succeed in erasing all 
five of our super-Dreadnoughts, which, said Mr. 
Churchill, was more than Germany could hope to do in 
a “ brilliant naval action.’’ He admitted that what he 
called the “grand folly of the twentieth century” 
drained the coffers of every Government and stinted the 
needs of every people. The most hopeful feature 
of it was that the nations might content themselves with 
the mere possession of war power without wanting to 
use it. He also insisted that it was “ inconceivable ”’ 
that we should make a surprise attack on Germany or 


any other Power. 
* * * 


Mr. CuurcuHiLu’s scheme of Fleet re-organisation 
can only be briefly indicated. After proposing to attach 
regular flights of naval aeroplanes to the various 
squadrons, he stated that the old Channel, Mediter- 
ranean, and Atlantic fleets would be combined in a new 
force known as the First, Second, and Third Battle 
Fleets, consisting of eight squadrons of eight battleships 
apiece, with their usual supplements of cruisers and 
other auxiliaries. The Atlantic Fleet practically ceases 
to exist, while instead of the Mediterranean Fleet we 
shall merely retain one battle squadron with its base at 
Gibraltar. The First Battle Fleet would consist of four 
squadrons, the second of two, making together forty-nine 





battleships available for war at the shortest notice. 
Only the Third Fleet will be manned by nucleus crews, 
and these will be strengthened by the formation of a new 
Immediate Reserve, liable to be called out for 
emergencies. Mr. Churchill contemplates a total 
mobilisation of fifty-seven to sixty-five battleships com- 
pared with thirty-eight of the next naval Power—an 
Armada of enormous and unparalleled numbers and 
strength. 


* * * 

Tue speech was, on the whole, received in a 
proper spirit. Mr. Lee and Lord Charles Beresford 
tried to make it appear as offensive as possible to 
Germany, and Mr. Murray Macdonald and other 
Radicals pleaded for a serious reduction in naval strength. 
In reply, Mr. Churchill made the further interesting state- 
ment that he had hopes of a satisfactory arrangement 
between this country and Germany for an exchange of 
naval information. The Admiralty, he said, was willing 
to say what ships it was constructing and, within limits, 
when it expected to finish them. Our claim, he said, 
was for “a supreme position ’’—an excessive word, we 
think—but we would use our power as a “ menace to 
none, and a trust held for all.” 

* * * 

Tue resignation of Herr Wermuth, the Imperial 
Finance Minister, is the first symptom of the difficulties 
which lie in wait for German policy in the near future. 
Herr Wermuth’s problem was to find revenue to meet 
the new expediture on defence. He insisted on the rule 
of paying pound for pound as he went along, and this 
could only have meant recourse to new direct taxation in 
the form of the death duties. A Blue-Black campaign 
was at once directed against him, in which Baron von 
Hertling, the Clerical Premier of Bavaria, is believed 
to have been the leader. The only suggested alternative 
is some manipulation of the spirit duties, or possibly the 
creation of a spirit monopoly, but this expedient would 
be far from providing the necessary revenue. So far, the 
ruling classes seem to be reckoning without the Reich- 
stag, and a surrender to the Blue-Black Block may 
involve yet direr difficulties with the democratic parties. 
There are rumors of still more serious Ministerial 
changes. The Chancellor and the Foreign Minister 
certainly favor an arrangement with Great Britain, to 
which, it is clear, Admiral von Tirpitz is the chief 
obstacle. Rumor, for the moment, amuses itself by 
nominating him for the Chancellor’s post, while Herr 
von Kiderlen Waechter is despatched (on paper) to the 
Embassy in Constantinople. 

. * 7 

THE comments of the German press on Mr. 
Churchill’s speech betray an obvious absence of “im 
spiration,’’ which may be due to the dissensions within 
the Cabinet. It is part of the case of the Chancellor’s 
friends that Admiral von Tirpitz has maintained a Press 
Bureau of his own, and in such a delicate position it is 
not surprising that the oracle is silent. The Jingo press, 
which means in part the Krupp press, did, indeed, in- 
dulge in a loud and angry outcry, but this merits little 
attention. More serious was a leading article in the 
“Cologne Gazette,” temperate in tone, but firm in sub- 
stance. It was careful to say that no offence or irritation 
ought to be created by the frank mention of Germany by 
name in Mr. Churchill’s speech. But its main argument 
was that the events of last summer prove that Germany 
must be so strong as to make any attack upon her a life 
and-death matter for her adversary. Save for the 
ominous reference to last summer, this is only an echo 
of the preamble to the Navy Law. This, however, was 
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unofficial comment. The official Foreign Office view was 
probably indicated in a telegram from Berlin to the 
“Cologne Gazette,” which insisted that the prevailing 
pessimism was not all the mood of authoritative quarters. 
In other words, we may conclude that the speech has not 
made a bad impression on the Chancellor and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter, and that the German Foreign Office 
is still working for an agreement. 
* * * 

THE printers of a journal, or leaflet, called the 
“ Syndicalist,’? were committed for trial on Saturday 
on a charge of inciting to mutiny. The prosecution 
took place under the Act of 1797, which was passed by 
Pitt in order to stamp out the Mutiny at the Nore—a 
not very modern or relevant precedent. On Tuesday, a 
more dramatic step was taken. Mr. Tom Mann, the 
President of the “Industrial Syndicalist Education 
League,’’ and also one of the leaders of the great Dock 
Strike, was arrested on a similar charge, based on a 
speech at Salford, in which he associated himself with 
the offending article. These prosecutions have attracted 
much attention in Parliament, and the Attorney-General, 
interrogated as to the ground for them, said that the 
offence consisted in invitations to soldiers to refuse to obey 
orders if called on to fire in cases of civic riot or disorder. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs called this a “ rare’’ but “very serious’’ 
offence, on which Mr. Wedgwood asked ironically 
whether it was a rare offence to ask Christians not to kill 
each other. 

* * ¥ 

ANOTHER side of the question was taken by Mr. 
Lansbury, who asked why the Government discriminated 
between printers and Privy Councillors, prosecuting the 
former but ignoring the latter, though they had 
“successfully conspired together to prevent Mr. Churchill 
from speaking at Belfast.’’ Incidentally, the Attorney- 
General rebuked the Recorder of London for an abusive 
reference to Syndicalism in his charge to the Grand Jury 
at the Old Bailey. The remarks were, he said, 
irrelevant, for the ideas or the movement of Syndicalism 
were not in question. We confess that we regard 
such prosecutions with suspicion, especially when, in a 
state of great public heat, members of one class are 
virtually tried by members of another. We cannot, of 
course, say anything to prejudice the question whether 
or not Mr. Mann has committed the offence of inciting 
to mutiny. But in a general way the nation does not, 
we imagine, desire to see any miners shot. 

* * * 

Mr. Burns received a rebuff in the House of Com- 
mons on Friday week in the debate on a Tory Housing 
Bill, introduced by Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen, 
which, while proposing to compensate slum owners, 
contained some useful provisions. Mr. Burns covered the 
Bill with ridicule, declared it to be a “ wooden nut- 
meg, without size, substance, or smell,’’ and said that he 
would walk out of his office the day any Housing Com- 
misioners came into it. He gave a formal consent to the 
second reading, but tried to destroy the Bill by keeping it 
in Committee of the whole House. He was, however, 
beaten on a division by a majority of twenty-nine, and 
the Bill will now be threshed out in a Standing 
Committee. 

* * * 

THE uneasiness concerning Russian policy in the 
Near East has continued throughout the week, though no 
fresh fact has emerged to throw light on her action. 
M. Poincaré significantly omitted in a set speech to 
mention the Russian ally, while dwelling on the value of 
the British connection. Vienna appears to be in the 
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secret of the surmised Italo-Russian rapprochement, and 
to view it without disquiet. The Turks are making 
hurried efforts to patch up a peace in Macedonia, which 
have so far failed, and the prospect that the Cretans 
will make a crisis by sending their deputies to Athens 
alarms diplomacy. Meanwhile, Italy has, for the first 
time, made an offer which seems to recognise the diffi- 
culty of her own position. A sketch of her terms of 
peace in the “ Corriere della Sera’’ suggests that she no 
longer asks from Turkey a formal recognition of her 
sovereignty in Tripoli. This she would be pleased to 
accept from the other Powers, contenting herself with 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops in return for the 
same kind of disguised indemnity as Austria paid for 
Bosnia. This is in line with what was known of the 
Russian proposals. So far, the Turks show no inclina- 
tion to meet these overtures. 


* * * 


Persia has at length formally accepted the Russo- 
British terms, but the full effect of this surrender cannot 
be gauged until the text of the note itself is available. 
The “ Times ”’ correspondent in Teheran says that Persia 
has kept what he calls “the frame-work of her inde- 
pendence.” We do not know what is the precise distinc- 
tion between the frame and the name. On one point of 
detail Persia has secured a slight mitigation of the harsher 
conditions. She will disband her volunteer army, and 
place her professional army under foreign officers. These, 
however, will not necessarily be, as at first proposed, 
Russians, and may be drawn from the Minor Powers. We 
are not disposed to dwell over-much on the value of this 
concession. Russians, we take it, are not excluded, and, 
in any event, the nomination of the officers will be under 
Russo-British—which in effect. means Russian—control. 
Belgians have proved themselves, under similar con- 
ditions, the most reliable of Russia’s agents. Any corps 
of soldiers enlisted under a Russian veto will, for all 
practical purposes, be Russian tools. 


* * . 


A very remarkable speech, in sharp contrast with 
the prevailing tone of Anglicanism on social questions, 
was delivered by the Bishop of Hull last week at a 
meeting of the Christian Social Union, in Manchester. 
Both the Bishop and Lord Emmott, who was in the 
chair, repudiated Dean Inge’s attempt to warn Church- 
men off politics. Lord Emmott deplored the solaces 
which the Dean presented to the “ uneasy consciences of 
the rich,” and thought that the teaching of Christ 
favored not riches, but a ‘‘ modest competency,’’ as 
“the most favorable condition for leading the spiritual 
life.’ The Bishop of Hull was more precise. The ordi- 
nary Churchman, he said, was a great deal too respectable 
and moderate. He talked about inexorable economic 
laws, which were only “ generalisations of ordinary human 
action.” “ A great many people said that all the misery 
of the working classes was due to thriftlessness and 
drunkenness. That was an absolute lie.” He extolled 
the general good conduct of railway men and miners, and 
asked whether such men furnished stuff which made “ un- 
reasonable and predatory anarchists.” Difficult as 
economic adjustments were, ‘“‘ the Church must make her 
voice heard, and say that a living wage must be the first 
charge on every industry.” 


[The next number of Tue Nation will contain the first 
of a series of studies by Mr. H. W. Nevinson of new 
religious movements in London, under the title of 
“ New Lamps for Old.” | 
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Politics and Affairs. 
AN INVITATION TO SOCIAL WAR. 


Lixe all moderate measures, the Minimum Wage Bill 
was open to attack from both sides, and both sides have 
promptly taken advantage of the opening. The Unionist 
Party has thrown over its new leader, who clearly cannot 
lead, opened its arms anew to the old chieftain whom it 
expelled last autumn, and, as we have reason to 
know, gone so far as to make overtures to the 
Labor Party for the defeat of the Government by 
a combination of extremists. The temptation was great, 
for the miners in the meanwhile had passed resolutions 
which, if persisted in, imply the loss, or at lowest, the 
failure of the Bill. Now it is the Miners’ Federation 
who for the moment control the situation. This attitude 
of the Unionist Party is of interest to the student of the 
seamier side of politics. But faction is helpless if 
Liberalism and Labor can, in this supreme hour of test, 
once again stand by one another. Is this possible? Let 
us look fairly at the Bill, and at the miners’ criticisms 
of it, in order to form a judgment. 

From the miner’s point of view, the objection to 
the Bill is that it is a blank cheque to the District Boards, 
and ultimately to the chairmen of these Boards. There 
is to be a minimum, but, according to the Bill, the 
Boards are to decide what the minimum is to be, and the 
chairman is to decide between the two sections of the 
Boards. This is, so far as the minimum is concerned, 
compulsory arbitration, with the chief defect of arbitra- 
tion that no principles are laid down to guide a decision. 
This is the very solution which the miners refused three 
weeks ago, and their position is not much weaker now 
than it was then. But they take up, or appear to take 
up, now as then, a position which postpones a settlement 
to the indefinite future, and will, if persisted in, ruin 
their Federation, besides inflicting incalculable havoc 
upon the public. They stand not only for the flat 
minimum of 5s. for day men and 2s. for boys, but for 
the entirety of their schedules, and they moved the Labor 
Party to insert amendments embodying these figures in 
the Bill. As between these demands, it is necessary to 
discriminate. The schedule is frankly impossible. No 
Government could go about to impose that row of figures 
by law upon an industry. The 5s. day wage is a different 
matter. There would, we think, be a general consensus 
of opinion that 5s. a day, representing, it must be 
remembered, not more and generally less than 25s. a 
week, is an absolute minimum for underground work, 
For urban laborers it is barely above the Rowntree 
standard—23s. 8d.—and this standard is not a “‘ living ”’ 
but a subsistence wage. Men who put in their work 
underground deserve at the hands of the community 
something materially in advance of this standard, and 
Parliament might fairly agree that 25s. weekly is a 
reasonable and even a modest claim. 

With regard to the schedule the case is different. 
The figures vary, and there is no intelligible principle of 
public policy to justify a minimum of 7s. 6d. in York- 
shire as against 5s. in Somerset and Gloucestershire. If 
the miners insist on this demand, it is all over with a 





settlement by consent. If they remain united, there 
will be no resource but to fight it out. The public, in- 
cluding the whole trade-union world, will be combined 
against them, and will bend its energies to securing coal 
as it can and whence it can, and, for the rest, preparing 
to stand siege. But the Federation itself, it may safely 
be predicted, will be destroyed in the process. Someof the 
smaller and poorer districts are already crying out for 
If the Bill passes, in despite of the 
Federation, several coal-fields are almost certain to draw 


a settlement. 


up their agreements and return to work. Industry will 
get along, though lamely, until by degrees peace is 
restored. Already it has been proved to be much 
harder to “ hold up ”’ the nation than had been supposed, 
and though we do not doubt that if the strike continues 
distress will spread in geometrical ratio, and the miners 
themselves will not be the last to feel the effects. This 
consideration cannot be absent from the minds of the 
delegates. We learn, in fact, that the resolution in 
favor of inserting the schedule in the Bill was only 


carried by a small majority, the bulk of those outside . 


Wales and Scotland being opposed to it, and the division 
of opinion was reflected in its less drastic wording, as 
compared with the resolution dealing with the day-men. 

The position, then, stands thus. On the one hand, 
the miners have ground for suspecting uncontrolled 
arbitration. On the other hand, the insertion of the 
schedule is impossible. Is there no intermediate course? 
The natural method in such a Bill would be to lay down 
the principle on which the minimum is to be based. 
But what principle is available? Our correspondent 
“X.”’ has shown in his valuable communications that 
the method by which the miners arrived at the schedule 
was by taking the actual time-rates paid to hewers in 
abnormal places, or, wherever these did not exist, in a 
place where coal was actually won. These rates, in the 
miners’ view, constitute a minimum, the piece-worker 
expecting, under ordinary circumstances, to earn more. 
We agree with Mr. Stanley Jevons, who has ably pleaded 
the cause of the South Wales miner in the “ Times,’’ that 
these rates might fairly be taken as the basis of a settle- 
ment. That is to say, the Bill would instruct the District 
Boards to have regard in their decisions to the wages 
that have actually been paid to hewers for day-work. It 
would leave to the Boards, as at present, the duty of 
insisting on the required guarantees of adequate output. 
If the schedule has been reasonably constructed—that 
is, if its rates correspond, as is professed, to these figures 
—the miners would in practice obtain the schedule. If 
they have overstated their case, the schedule will fail. 
But if the Government resolutely adhere to the Bill with 
these alterations, the probability is that in many districts 
there will be, not an immediate, but a reasonably speedy 
settlement. The alternative is chaos, which will spread 
as the weeks go on. 

Meanwhile, the labor world has had an unequalled 
opportunity of seeing into the mind of modern Unionism. 
The antagonism of classes is hardening under the new 
pressure of the demands of labor, and on the Unionist 
side—if we make exception in favor of the singular 
moderation of the “‘ Times ”—there is a united clamor for 
repression. If, as the result of this crisis, the Govern- 
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ment should fall, and if, owing to the confusion of many 
issues and the general apprehension of disorder, the 
Unionist Party should come into power, the situation will 
be one without parallel in England since the first Reform 
Bill. On the one side, there will be a newly-awakened 
democracy, smarting under the hardships of its economic 
position, resolutely set on a redress of grievances, not 
very clear as to methods of improvement, but in the mood 
to strike blindly rather than sit still and endure. On the 
other side will be a governing class, timorous, and filled 
with all the bitterness of the timorous, ready to apply to 
industrial England the methods of Irish coercion, listen- 
ing eagerly to the preachers of a Holy War upon Trade 
Unionism. The re-appearance of Mr. Balfour shows that 
the Unionist Party has seen its opportunity. In a 
moment the practical leadership has dropped from the 
nerveless hands of Mr. Bonar Law. A better rallying- 
cry than Tariff Reform or the House of Lords has been 
found in “‘ Society in Danger,”’ and with this cry, Mr. 
Balfour is the man to lead. Something far more sacred 
than political supremacy is threatened. It is the 
luxurious life of our times that is in peril—the 
sacred week-end, already infringed by the profanity of a 
Saturday sitting, the champagne standard, the costly 
motor, the pleasant combination of town and country life, 
the leisurely enjoyment of unlimited and unearned 
wealth, all that is the reverse side of the seamstress in her 
attic and the docker turned away empty from the gates. 
It is a war of religions—the Religion of Pleasure, which 
dominates modern society, and the Religion of Life, 
which is taking hold of the humbler people and inspiring 
the demand for the conditions under which, in all grades 
and in all occupations, men and women may not merely 
exist, but live as men and women. 





THE HOPE OF AN ACCOMMODATION 
WITH GERMANY. 


Ir is necessary to examine Mr. Churchill’s remarkable 
speech on the Navy Estimates with care, because, 
if its meaning is misunderstood, the hope of an 
accommodation with Germany may easily be frus- 
trated. It was delivered with obvious reference 
to the present very delicate stage of the Anglo- 
German situation. Within the last few months that 
situation has undergone a number of changes of great 
import. Both countries have wisely taken advantage 
of the détente which followed the close of the acute stage 
of the Morocco difficulty. Germany has suggested that 
we should open up a new train of negotiation, and we 
have responded to her suggestion by sending an 
important member of the Cabinet to Berlin. We take 
it that the main object of the Haldane Mission was to 
discuss the political differences between the two Powers. 
There remains the naval rivalry. Here, too, a new 
departure has been made. We have always thought 
the formal adoption of the two-Power standard absurd, 
because it entirely masked the political relationships of 
the country. Under it we might be on terms of the 
closest. friendship with the two next strongest Naval 
Powers, and yet be condemned to build against them. 





But the formula became mere hypocrisy with the 
development of the Anglo-German rivalry. All the 
world knew that the two Powers were measuring 
their strength against each other, and _ not 
against hypothetical combinations of foes. Now 
this transparent double-dealing is abandoned, and 
the Admiralty plays cards on the table. It exposes the 
European situation in its naked absurdity and peril. It 
admits that its eye is on the German Navy, and that 
it has all along contemplated a fixed ratio of superiority 
to the fleets created and organised under the German 
law. We explained the nature of this proportion in 
Tue Nation of last week, and how Mr. Churchill’s 
proposals affect it. It is based on the construction of 
about seventeen British Dreadnoughts to ten German, 
plus a far greater superiority in vessels of the pre- 
Dreadnought type. The total fighting advantage of such 
an arrangement works out at over two to one in our 
favor, especially in view of the more rapid rate of our 
shipbuilding. Mr. Churchill’s proposition maintains this 
ratio, and only proposes to raise it in the event of the 
addition of more “ Dreadnoughts ’’ during the remaining 
period for which the German Naval Law runs. Con- 
sidering our pre-Dreadnoughts to be a waning asset, he 
informs Germany that for every ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ in 
This does 
not usher in the excessive and perilous formula of ‘‘ two 
But it does fix a ratio of naval 
predominance at something between 70 and 100 per cent. 


excess of its provisions we shall build two. 
keels to one.” 


This is a very wide margin, and we have to ask ourselves 
whether Germany will accept it, or will consent to base 
upon it any proposals for a mutual reduction of Naval 
Budgets. If this statement of it stood alone, our hopes 
would be small. But Mr. Churchill has added to it a 
novel and interesting proposition. He promises that for 
every German Dreadnought which may be dropped out 
of the revised programme, we will also drop our 
corresponding quota. He would even assent to a naval 
‘* holiday ”’ for a single year, during which, for example, 
we would answer the subtraction of three German 
vessels by the cancelling of five British ships. Nor, we 
imagine, would the Government maintain so large a pre- 
ponderance of naval strength as Mr. Churchill proposed, 
if our political relations with Germany were strikingly, 
improved. Let us add that, in our opinion, Mr. 
Churchill has amended those relations by a correct 
and temperate statement of the German position. 
He has also planned and announced a re-organisation 
of our fleet. units which greatly increases their power of 
swift and fully effective mobilisation. Panic under such 
estimates, and with such a disposition of naval force, 
would only befit a nation of slaves. 

Now let us turn to Germany, and consider what her 
view of Mr. Churchill’s offer is likely to be. Her 
answer will obviously be governed by the result of the 
struggle between the Imperial Chancellor and Admiral 
von Tirpitz. If the Big Navy Party wins, we are afraid 
that the Anglo-German situation cannot but alter for 
the worse. In the event of a victory for the more liberal 
and pacific temper of the Kaiser and Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, we may trust to the Parliamentary 
situation, and to the fast-rising spirit of good-will in 
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both countries, to bring about a real amelioration. A 
liberal and moderate Germany makes an instant appeal 
to a liberal and moderate England, while a new period 
of military ascendancy in the one country stirs the 
always potent force which hurried us into the alarms and 
extravagances of three years ago. The question is— 
which of these tendencies in German politics is likely to 
be strengthened by the Churchill speech? It is, 
of course, possible for a German statesman to regard our 
public assertion of a high and fixed ratio of naval 
superiority as a threat, and to hold that the First Lord 
has completely misunderstood and mis-stated the case for 


” 


German shipbuilding. “ Why do you assume,’’ such a 
critic might say, “that Germany is building against 
you alone? Have you never heard of the Dual Alliance, 
or of the United States? 


we regard your own diplomacy and naval power? Asa 


And in what capacity must 


friendly, or at least a neutral force, or as an ally of the 
growing French fleet—to which you now formally resign 
the protection of the Mediterranean—and of French 
policy in North Africa and elsewhere? It is you who 
have preached the doctrine of fleet-power as a protection 
of sea-commerce, taking for yourselves ample means to 
destroy your rivals’ maritime trade in the event of war. 
Why will you think it offensive if we take measures to 
ensure a: reasonable chance of holding our own in 
diplomacy, and to safeguard our Mediterranean and 
world-trade, which, in the absence of a strong German 
fleet, you would snap up in time of war?’’ 

Now we devoutly hope that the controversy will not 
take this line, and that if it does, the improved political 
relationships of the two countries will help to mitigate 
it. It is, no doubt, a risky proceeding to make these 
overtures of naval reduction in public so long as a strong 
party exists in Germany which either purposely mis- 
construes them or honestly thinks them disingenuous 
and unfair. But, after all, it is the business of states- 
manship to go beneath appearances and to consider the 
mind and intention which lie behind policy. Considered 
in that light, there is, we think, nothing derogatory to 
the German Empire in the offer of a mutual stay of 
naval armaments, even though the final balance we pro- 
pose leaves us with a marked superiority of strength in 
that arm alone. Is the present balance excessive? We 
are afraid it must be confessed that no British Ministry, 
Liberal or Conservative, will propose much lower 
estimates, or, if they did, could resist an ensuing demand 
for “two keels to one.’’ We are an island State, and 
the fear of invasion is a tune to which a few short months 
ago the nation was dancing the wildest of measures. 
This is the material of which, in our present stage, 
democracies are made up, and statesmen must reckon 
with it. It is, therefore, for Germany to consider whether 
an immense improvement in the relations of the two 
countries, an easing of the wheels of diplomacy all the 
world over, is not worth purchasing; whether, in a 
word, the two countries cannot keep the price of half-a- 
dozen Dreadnoughts in their pockets, or invest it in ten 
times that number of liners and tramps? Both peoples 
are, we think, in a mood to make a deal, of which a 
Liberal Ministry is, as we have always maintained, the 
proper and timely instrument. If, on the other hand, 








Germany now draws back, on the ground that the offer 
is in effect a menace, we may blame the method of our 
approach to her, but she will have misinterpreted 
its spirit, and her refusal will, we are afraid, be taken 
here as a proof that her avowed naval policy is not that 
at which she really aims. She will be thought to have 
supremacy up her sleeve; and if that notion is re- 
planted in the popular mind, politicians and newspapers 
will not be wanting to fix it there, and to renew 
the old senseless antagonism. The golden hour of 
accommodation is not past; if it is seized on the other 
side of the North Sea, Germany will find here a general 
impulse not merely to give her her full share of advan- 
tage in a “deal’’ between rivals, but to tender the 
spirit and the tokens of an enduring and generous friend- 
ship. 





THE ECONOMICS OF THE MINIMUM WAGE. 
Tue Minimum Wage Bill embodies the boldest assertion 
of the right of society to regulate the wage-bargain that 
has been made in modern England. There has indeed 
been plenty of legislation regulating the terms of the 
wage-contract in respect to modes of payment, dealing 
with truck, fines, and deductions, &c. But until the 
Trade Boards Act of 1907 no power was taken by the 
State to fix a legal rate of wage in any trade. The new 
principle contained in that Act escaped full recognition 
because of the exceptional character of the sweating 
trades to which it was applied. The extension of this 
principle to one of the largest male industries of the 
country, the normal remuneration of which is not a 
sweating wage, is an event of momentous significance, 
both in itself and as a precedent for further legislative 
regulation of wages. The principle of the legal minimum 
asserts, first, that in the mining industry private bar- 
gaining, individual or collective, is unable to secure for 
large numbers of colliers a “reasonable minimum 
wage ’’; secondly, that, failing a private agreement, the 
State can and ought to secure such a wage. It is the 
largest and most definite challenge to the “ commodity 
view ”’ of labor, which would leave the price of labor to 
be determined by the free play of the forces of demand 
and supply, that has yet been uttered in this country. 
The formal recognition that it is the business of the State 
to secure that the mining industry shall be so conducted 
that every worker can earn at least a stipulated daily 
sum will doubtless be defended for some little time as an 
exceptional case. And, indeed, it may be conceded that 
the application of the new principle to this special 
industry was determined by considerations other than 
the absolute lowness or insufficiency of mining wages— 
viz., the formidable pressure which the trade unions 
were able to bring to bear upon the public and the 
Government. But the irregular way in which the prin- 
ciple has been evoked for action will not enable it to be 
confined in its subsequent career. It must, therefore, 
be understood as a preliminary declaration that the 
Government of this country will require that all industries 
must be conducted so as to yield a reasonable minimum 
wage to all efficient employees. The extension from 


mining to other industries may be slow, but it will be 
sure. 
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Many employers and some economists are already 
holding up their hands with horror at what they deem 
a dangerous attempt to over-ride or supersede “ economic 
laws ’’ by social or humanitarian considerations. It will 
shut down mines, stop further investment of capital in 
mining, cause widespread unemployment, raise the price 
of fuel, thus injuring every trade in the country, 
especially those engaged in export trade or in competition 
with foreign goods entering our markets, and fining all 
other workers, through the price of coal, for the exclusive 
benefit of miners! How much truth underlies these 
lamentations? With many of them we are familiar as 
the stock protests against all industrial legislation impos- 
ing restrictions that appear to involve some increase in 
expenses of production. Every Factory Act, Employers’ 
Liability, and other regulative measure imposing 
“burdens” upon trade, was subjected to the same line 
of criticism now directed against the Minimum Wage Bill, 
and, in canvassing the probable effects of this measure, 
we should do well to consider how far the predictions of 
evil were fulfilled. The utility of our speculations, it 
must frankly be admitted, is much impaired by the 
meagre information at our disposal regarding the rela- 
tion of the proposed minima to the actual earnings in the 
several districts, and other relevant facts which the Board 
of Trade should have given its attention to collecting and 
publishing during the three months in which this struggle 
was imminent. For a good deal evidently turns upon 
the question how much the adopted minima will affect 
the expenses of getting coal and the output in the various 
districts, and the various grades of miners in each 
district. If, as is alleged, the minima approximately 
represent average actual earnings or a little less, they 
would certainly appear to diminish the incentive of out- 
put for those below or even just above the average. 
If men, formerly earning 5s. per diem on 
piece wages, find themselves entitled to 7s. per 
diem irrespective of their output, they will produce less 
than formerly, and yet receive 2s. more wages. Such 
is the extreme case put by the Welsh owners. Were it 
true and representative of the working of the measure, it 
would certainly warrant a dark view of the results. For 
so large an addition to the wage-bill, with a reduced 
output, might sweep away the margin of profit from the 
less remunerative mines, cancelling the value of much 
capital, flooding the labor market with out-of-work 
miners, and raising considerably the price of coal for all 
uses. But this reasoning ignores the play of other forces 
which will come into operation to counteract or mitigate 
this tendency to restrict the output and to raise the price 
of coal. A legal minimum wage will undoubtedly be 
attended by an endeavor to substitute another and a more 
effective stimulus for the workers whose earnings were 
below the new minimum. No law can in fact compel 
mine-owners to pay 7s. to colliers whose output is not 
worth more than, say, 6s., in a pit that is just paying 
its way. If it is the fault of the seam, such seams will 
no longer be worked. If it is the fault of the miner, 
such miners will be dismissed, and more efficient or 
industrious men taken on instead. The power to dismiss 
unsatisfactory workers must certainly be exercised more 
strictly in order to compensate for any loss of reasonable 





incentive from the abolition of piece wages in the case 
of men below or near the average. It will be to the 
interest of the miners to acquiesce in the exercise of this 
right, and, if possible, the co-operation of the Unions 
should be directly enlisted in the task of securing, by the 
dismissal of inefficients or shirkers, the maintenance of 
a normal output for all normal places. 

If this leads to the replacement of older or feebler 
workers by younger and stronger men, this result cannot 
be regretted, for such work as coal-getting is only fit for 
men in full vigor, and the hardships involved in the 
weeding-out process will be more than counterbalanced 
by the confinement of such work to men of greater 
earning-power belonging to the same working-class. 
Again, it must not be forgotten that any tendency to a 
rise in the wage-bill is a first-class stimulus to the 
management to improve the organisation of the business 
arrangements and technique of the mine. How much 
truth there is in the charges of defective provision of 
trams and tubs and other arrangements for getting the 
coal out of the pit, we cannot tell, but experience shows 
that in most businesses there exists a good deal of 
“slack ’’ which can be tightened when sufficient pressure 
is brought to bear upon the management. The provision 
made in the Bill for special minimum rates to meet the 
special circumstances of particular mines or classes of 
workers is, no doubt, designed to meet the case where a 
rigid application of the district minimum would render 
whole mines or sections of mines unprofitable, and close 
them down. By agreement between owners and miners 
such mines can be kept working at lower minima than 
those fixed for the district. This section of Clause 4 will, 
of course, require close watching to prevent an extension 
of this provision for abnormal mines. This would cut into 
the efficacy of the measure as an instrument for securing 
“a reasonable minimum ’”’ for miners. For owners will 
be prone to accumulate evidence to show that their less 
remunerative mines or seams should have the benefit of 
this arrangement. 

But, allowing both for these special cases and for 
the incentives to improved organisation of the mines, 
it is likely that the labor cost of coal per ton will be 
increased, at any rate in mines where the average actual 
earnings are not much above the district minimum. 
Some sanguine persons argue that this need not raise the 
price of coal, because it can be taken out of mining 
royalties and out of the high profits which have recently 
been earned in the mining industry. But, though the 
mining industry as a whole yields a large annual sum in 
royalties and in profits, which, could it be diverted into 
wages, might seem to meet the needs of the new policy, 
there is no means of making these funds available for 
such a purpose. For both royalties and profits taper 
down to a very low figure in the less profitable mines, 
and if the legal minimum for such mines is fixed so as 
to raise considerably the wage-cost per ton, some of these 
mines must close, with the result that the general output 
of coal will be reduced and the price will rise. This can 
only be obviated by so broad an application of the pro- 
vision for reduced minima in special mines as would 
defeat the main purpose of the Bill—viz., to secure for 
all workers in mines a wage somewhat higher than they 
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have been able to get by ordinary bargaining. Such an 
application would, of course, fail to secure peace in the 
mining industry. 

It may, therefore, be taken for granted that some 
increase in the price of coal will result from the applica- 
tion of the Bill. But we need not suppose that this will 
work great havoc in our manufacturing and transport 
industries, raising everywhere expenses and prices and 
disabling us for competition with foreigners. For this 
gloomy view again ignores the elasticity of industry. A 
higher price of coal will stimulate economy in its use, 
more use of oil and other substitutes, improved arrange- 
ments for transport, and other savings. Nor can it be 
assumed that miners’ wages are rising only in this 
country. This is not the case, as recent movements both 
in Germany and America, our leading competitors, suffice 
to show. There is no reason to hold that our industry 
stands in so precarious a condition that it cannot easily 
accommodate itself to a policy designed to secure a decent 
subsistence for underground workers. If the net effect 
of rising prices of coal is to take a little larger share of 
the general wealth of the nation and hand it over to the 
miners, there is no cause for grumbling. Those who urge 
upon us the undoubted fact that other workers, many of 
them even poorer than the miners, will have to pay these 
higher prices, miss the moral of the story. That moral 
is, not that the miner should be refused an adequate 
security for his minimum, but that the other workers 
should press upon society their more urgent case 
for a similar guarantee. We are passing from the 
era in which the subsistence of any class of our working 
population can be left to the uncontrolled fluctuations of 
supply and demand and the higgling of the market. A 
saner regard for social order and progress enforces the 
need for regulating competition in the labor market by 
laying down a lower level beneath which no wage-bargain 
will be legally permissible. Industrial life will have to 
accommodate itself to this principle of civilised life. 





THE CLOUDS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


In the extensive collection of heirlooms and bequests 
which Bismarck left to our generation there figures an 
assortment of convenient shorthand phrases. They are 
mostly in Latin, and they all express a desiccated 
cynicism. The “tertius gaudens’’ to which he gave its 
modern vogue is one of the most convenient of these 
formule. The “tertius gaudens’’ is to be classed in 
natural history with the vulture and the hyena. It is 
a creature which haunts battlefields, robs corpses, and 
vies with the suttler who goes about among the dead to 
Like the ghoul of 
Oriental mythology, it commonly accosts the wayfarer in 
a fair disguise, and reveals itself only when he is crossing 
a river or passing a cemetery. The“ tertius gaudens ’”’ of 
diplomacy appears as a mediator, and unveils himself as 
a robber. He waves an olive-branch, and wields a 
bludgeon. 


collect their rings and watches. 


For a generation or more it was commonly 
Bismarck and his heirs who aspired to play the part of 
“ teritus gaudens ’’ in European conflicts, The artificial 
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renaissance of Russia, brought about by the policy of the 
Triple Entente, has now gone so far that she at length 
aspires in the Turco-Italian conflict to play this envied 
réle. Rumor has busied itself actively during the past 
month with her intentions. Her activity in promoting 
schemes of “ mediation ’’ since the first outbreak of the 
war was itself an advertisement of her ambitions. The 
dismissal of M. Tcharikoff, her Turcophil Ambassador 
at Constantinople, came abruptly in the midst of gossip 
and surmises to indicate that her activity was inspired 
by no sentiment of friendliness to Turkey. She would, 
indeed, have reversed all her traditions had it been 
otherwise. The golden periods of Russo-Ottoman friend- 
ship have always coincided with epochs of unrelieved 
stagnation and corruption at Stamboul. It is when a 
Young Turkey movement arises, and men come to the 
head of affairs who cannot be bribed and cajoled and 
gently led to their ruin, that Russian policy becomes 
actively inimical. Turkey has repeatedly experienced 
the vicissitudes of which Persia has had the latest ex- 
perience. If a Grand Vizier or a Shah will sell his 
country quietly, he need fear no Russian attack. 

For the rest, there is observable a somewhat, 
demonstrative friendship between Italy and Russia, 
which is rather less sudden than most commentators 
appear to suppose. It dated, in fact, from the 
breach with Austria, which the personal quarrels 
of Count Aerenthal and M. Isvolsky brought about. 
Russia and Italy appeared to find in conversing 
across the intervening space of Austria the same 
subtle satisfaction which guests seated with a common 
enemy between them may find in talking across him at a 
dinner-table. It was a piquant rudeness, and it 
happened to suit their interests. Each of them has a 
claim to the regard of Montenegro, and united they 
might make of that capable little State a formidable use 
in any Balkan complication. The remoteness of Russia 
from Italy was doubtless of all arguments for their 
rapprochement by far the soundest. Russia looks best 
at a distance. 

It is easier to define what Russia wants to win for 
herself in the present complication than to see how 
Turkey is to extricate herself from her difficulties. Russia 
is bent on acquiring for herself the exclusive right to 
navigate the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles on terms 
which would give to her warships easy access to the Medi- 
terranean, while still having the Black Sea dominated 
by her fleet, a mare clausum, shut against the Western 
Powers. These were the terms on which M. Isvolsky at 
first proposed to condone the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia, and they represent an ambition which has always 
haunted Russian policy. For our part, we are sceptical of 
the permanence of any arrangement so artificial as the 
closing of the Black Sea. It belongs to an obsolete era 
of international relations; it would break down under 
any real stress, and the desire to modify it must always 
be a factor of unsettlement in European politics. If 
Russia’s proper and natural ambition to make her way to 
ice-free waters were to be satisfied by the opening of the 
Straits, the pressure of her expansion in Persia and China 
would be correspondingly relieved. The best way of pre- 
venting an eventual Russian descent on the Persian Gulf 
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is probably to open her path through the Bosphorus. But 
neither Turkey nor the Western Naval Powers ought to 
consent to any arrangement which is onesided. The 
channel which gives an exit to Russian vessels must give 
an entry to those of other Powers. But we question 
whether this Russian claim is likely to be the immediate 
and ostensible cause of trouble, if trouble there is to be. 
The complications on the Turco-Persian frontier give a 
more promising opening, and the state of Macedonia is a 
standing invitation to mischievous intervention. 

The Young Turks appear at last to have realised the 
full extent of their peril. The despatch of a commission 
with the Minister of the Interior at its head, and with 
British and French Commissioners spontaneously chosen 
to aid him, was the first admission of the urgency of their 
case. The visit of their envoys to Sofia, charged with the 
task of negotiating with the Bulgarian revolutionary 
organisation, wasa still more exceptional step. Wearenot 
surprised that the attempt to treat was abortive. Eastern 
races never affect to trust the Turks, until abject sub- 
mission is their only resource.’ The Bulgars of Mace- 
donia gave the new régime a fair trial, and greeted its 
advent with a generous and politic welcome. The harrow 
has gone over them since then with a thoroughness which 
was unknown under Abdul Hamid. A despotism which 
is relatively honest and efficient has proved itself in- 
comparably more formidable than the slovenly and 
bribable tyranny of the old days. At a moment when 
vague but menacing complications face the Ottoman 
Empire, these wronged and embittered men are not 
likely to come to terms. We question, for our part, 
whether they would be wise to do so unless they were 
offered some adequate form of Home Rule, based on the 
only guarantee which really could secure it in default of 
European intervention—the possession of rifles, with 
drilled men behind them. That is a concession which no 
Turk who remembers Eastern Roumelia is likely to make, 
and failing it, it is inevitable that the Bulgars should 
recur to their old demand for autonomy under the 
auspices of the Powers. 

It grows daily clearer that the incendiary action of 
Italy has raised the whole Eastern question, and with 
Macedonia seething with rebellion and Crete once more 
insurgent, we question whether even the isolated settle- 
ment of the problem of Tripoli would avail to secure 
tranquillity. Italy has indeed at last made a proposal 
which betrays a readiness to save Turkey’s face. She 
proposes that Turkey should evacuate Tripoli, leaving her 
to deal with the Arabs, and making no formal cession 
of her sovereignty. It would be left to the Powers to 
recognise the annexation with a consent from Turkey 
which would be only tacit. When a belligerent Power 
has once begun to moderate its extremer demands, the 
process cannot at once be arrested. To our mind, the 
idea of calling in Europe to sanction the Italian 
brigandage and regularise the act of possession is about 
the most repugnant proposal which could well be put 
forward. If there is to be mediation, we trust that 
it will proceed on some more equitable basis than this. 
It would be much nearer a just solution if Turkey should 


retain her sovereignty, conceding to Italy a lease of the ° 


territory which she has yet to conquer. But it is not 








in isolation that this matter can be settled. The interests 
involved in the whole future of Turkey are so complex 
that the proper method is unquestionably a European 
Conference, if the Anglo-German tension is so far 
relieved as to make that a hopeful expedient. Alike in 
Crete and in Macedonia, it is inevitable that the Turks 
should lose something of their present status. The way 
to balance these losses, without dealing a staggering blow 
to the stability of the Ottoman Empire, is to give Turkey 
compensation by assisting her to secure from Italy a 
settlement rather more generous than that Futurist 
Power is yet disposed to concede. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN BURNS. 


Mr. Burns is a famous warrior, undaunted by blows, 
but even he must feel some concern at his multiplying 
differences with the House of Commons on cardinal 
The quarrel is of old 
standing. Neither this House of Commons nor its two 


points of his administration. 


predecessors have agreed with Mr. Burns on housing, 
on the Poor Law, and on unemployment. On the Poor 
Law, the mind of the Liberal Party is perhaps a little 
divided. It would watch with proper jealousy any step 
which took the country back to a system of State 
subsidies in aid of low wages. But it is aware of the new 
problems which the Royal Commission has revealed ; and 
it has seen with concern the almost complete withdrawal 
of the great department which Mr. Burns has in charge 
from the circle of Ministerial activities. It does not share 
his uncompromising hostility to the Minority report; 
and it has long ceased to understand the vis inertia which 
he opposes to most of the common findings of both 
sections of the Commission. It sees the Post Office, the 
Board of Trade, and the Board of Agriculture trans- 
formed into centres of activity and social service, and it 
asks what has happened to the office where the 
possibilities were the greatest of all? 

Moreover, the Tory Party has sharply revised its 
earlier attitude to the President of the Local Government 
Board. Tory democracy has always had something of a 
“record” on Poor Law and housing. The younger 
section, which has come into the fighting-line under 
Mr. Law’s more elastic leadership, has studied both these 
questions, and it has come to conclusions which seriously 
threaten Mr. Burns’s inveterate Nihilism. As for 
advanced opinion, in the House and out of it, Mr. 
Burns has so indomitably attacked and maltreated it 
that he could not expect it to furnish recruits for 
his standard. In fact, the debate on the Housing Bill 
did furnish one such defender in the chivalrous person 
of Mr. Wedgwood. But Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Burns, 
though they found themselves in the same division lobby, 
reached it from widely different camps. Mr. Wedgwood 
would cheapen house-rents by taxing land values and 
exempting houses. But Mr. Burns is no land taxer. 
He has indeed reached the stage of instinctive con- 
servatism at which things as they are present incom- 
parable attractions when compared with any conceivable 
scheme for changing them. And heis warmly concerned to 
maintain the highly centralised powersof his office without 
either change or devolution. The House of Commons 
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would gladly have assented to the appointment of the 
Housing Commissioners (preferably outside the Local 
Government Board) suggested in Sir Griffith Boscawen’s 
Bill. It would have liked to attach them to Mr. Burns’s 
own measure. But Mr. Burns would have none of them. 
“Ts this not a Boarp, and am J not at the head of it? ”’ 
is Mr. Burns’s cry to the housing reformer, from what- 
ever quarter of the House, with whatever message on his 
lips, he may happen to come. 
houses?’’ is his retort to the plea for examination and 


“ Are there no work- 


experiment over the thousands of episodes of half-failure, 
half-breakdown, of vital though remediable need, which 
the life-story of the workman affords. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a House from which old-fashioned 
Toryism has almost vanished insisted on keeping in being 
a Bill, possessing some merits and promise of usefulness, 
which Mr. Burns did his best to inter, with some curt and 
needlessly vindictive funeral rites. The check of Friday 
week would be salutary if Mr. Burns were likely to take a 
But for the President of the Local 
Government Board the social question has long ceased 


lesson from it. 


to exist. ‘‘ Ego qui feci!’’ is his answer to the laggards 
of industry who, from the dim common plains of battle 
for the daily bread, look up at their old comrade on the 
heights. 


Thus the public man whom “ Punch ”’ once hanged 
in effigy has become the shining example with which the 
“* Spectator ’’ relieves the gloom of its weekly tale of the 
misdeeds of Mr. Burns’s Government. The alliance is 
a natural one, for Mr. Burns and the “ Spectator ’’ have 
come to much the same conclusion about the world. ’Tis 
a good world, only beset and preyed upon by divers loose 
fellows, styled officials. Cleansed of these pests, the 
course of things would run its unobstructed path 
to felicity. If, by the irony of events, the President of 
the Local Government Board is compelled to make some 
reservations in favor of his own amply-manned depart- 
ment, it is bare justice to him to say that he 
restricts its talents to the obstruction rather than the 
promotion of social change. It must indeed be some 
embarrassment to an enterprising Administration to 
find a stout champion of Jaissez faire planted in the seat 
whence issue so many hard, peremptory mandates con- 
cerning the lives of the poor. An ex-workman issues 
them, the flower of his class for grit and power to rise 
and keep his place with the best. The “‘ Spectator ”’ 
applauds the hardness; and indeed if all were finished 
with the work of social justice, save only the need for a 
strong hand to keep down the loafer and the wastrel, it 
would be well with Mr. Burns’s management of the 
Local Government Board. But so long as society lacks 
this mould of perfection, Mr. Burns’s old friends would 
like to see another arm than his at the work of crushing 
down out-door relief, or marking time to the dull routine 
of Whitehall. For his step-fatherly rule does not killeven 
his own officialism. It only takes from it life and 


sympathy and the capacity for progress and adaptation. 


There is no insincerity in this process. It represents 
merely a certain incrustation of Mr. Burns’s character. 
Like Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Burns has come to in- 








dividualism by the path of Socialism. But the former is - 


much the more characteristic of the two developments of 
his mind and temperament. Socialism is not a workman’s 
conception ; it has its roots in economic analysis, fortified 
by middle-class logic or idealism. And Mr. Burns came 
not from the mass, but from the aristocracy, of labor. 
Bread to the skilled man, hard of muscle and temperate 
of blood, with brains and the Puritan habit, is usually 
sure and easy of attainment. It would never have been 
lacking to an able and upright Scotsman, with the will to 
live on £50 a year as composedly as on £5,000. But it so 
happened that when Mr. Burns was a young man, with 
a voice of thunder, the physique of a first-rate boxer, and 
the clever artisan’s appetite for theories and phrases, a 
great wave of distress was passing through the country, 
and the Marxian explanation of it was in the 
air. Mr. Burns took it all in, but though he might have 
been an excellent general in a street revolution, it was 
not in his nature to become a Socialist leader. When he 
preached the doctrine of ‘‘ Das Kapital,’’ it was the 
gospel of ‘‘ Self Help ’’ in which he really believed, and 
which he illustrates whenever he speaks his full mind. 
He is apt to push this robust creed a little far when he 
seems to suggest a miraculous endowment of the entire 
working class in the hour and with the stroke of policy 
which gave him Cabinet rank and emoluments. No such 
wonder happened ; rather that event suddenly opened up 
to a shrewd, trenchant character—good at life’s simple, 
concrete problems, but necessarily unequipped with the 
lawyer’s or the middle-class thinker’s habit of working 
out hard cases—all the obstacles that lie in the path of 
social re-organisation. Thus it is that the pick of our 
workers only get to the top after a struggle which has 
either worn away their energies, or left them sheathed 
in the armor of sceptical caution. Mr. Burns is no 
common arriviste. But he is apt to deal out hard 
measure to those who have not “‘ arrived,’’ and never 
will. 


It was, therefore, unfortunate that at the outset of 
his career as a Minister Mr. Burns was set to unravel 
some of the most intricate tangles of industrial life. He 
has done some things very well. His industry has been 
remarkable, even in a hard-worked Government. With- 
out a touch of snobbery, his personal conduct has been 
a lesson in ease and fine demeanor. He has held his own 
in Cabinet, where his judgment is respected and his wit 
enjoyed ; he has acted with proper ruthlessness in some 
administrative scandals which touched his sterling probity. 
But he is not a good Committee man. Unused to the 
party system, he has thought of his office as endowing 
him with freedom to pursue his narrowing views of the 
social question without regard to the general tendencies 
of Liberal policy. He has produced no Bills of account; 
his criticism has been harsh and sterile, and unmindful 
of the finer opportunities of his position. He has hardly 
even tried to realise what a Liberal Prime Minister 
expected from an artisan of natural genius, whom 
his whole class once looked to as their man—their 
choice after centuries of service at the mill. 

Too much must not be laid to Mr. Burns’s personal 
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account. The traditions of the Local Government Board 
were not good. The personnel was far from first-rate ; 
its methods were hard and often dictatorial. But it 
is right to remember that under Mr. Burns they have 
become more rigid than ever, until, in a time when by 
common consent of both parties, and even by the practice 
of his Tory predecessor, a rich mine of social experi- 
ment lay open to his department, it has shrunk back 
to mid-Victorian stiffness and timidity. If Mr. Burns 
had gone to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or Mr. 
Asquith with a demand for an English counterpart to 
the Irish Housing Act, or for a great measure of Poor 
Law Reform, the brain and the heart of middle-class, 
even of Tory, England would have been at his disposal 
for the shaping of such an instrument. Mr. Burns must 
blame himself rather than his critics if no such material 
now lies to his hand. For he has chosen to disperse and 
discomfit it. The Housing Act, good in its way, if 
never adequate, has been half-strangled with red-tape. 
The reformers have been chilled and rebuffed ; the labor 
colonies merely discredited when they might have been 
watched, and, as even the “ Spectator ’’ suggests, used as 
alternatives to the casual ward. Mr. Burns has stamped 
on two or three loose Boards of Guardians; but he has 
left the system intact. He is strong against officials; 
but in practice he has let officials rule him. 


Yet it would be unfair to describe Mr. Burns’s 
public life as a failure. No man fails who has 
the courage to be himself, and it would need a new dis- 
position of the universe to prevent Mr. Burns from en- 
joying the world, and reflecting on others the undismayed 
radiancy of his own temperament. ‘‘ Picturesque’ is 
a reporter’s adjective, but it fairly describes a man who 
is indeed a living picture of cheerful energy. He is an 
optimist, and optimism is good for Governments. He 
likes notice, and he is a great character for those who 
love to watch the public man and to see with what 
dignity and aplomb he wears the livery of public service. 
His self-confident creed is so genially advanced that 
it offends nobody, not even the Labor Party whom 
it most rebukes, and on whom Mr. Burns rains 
blows which it resents no more than Cceur-de-Lion 
resented the buffet of Friar Tuck. It creates an 
almost comic atmosphere, in which the House half laughs 
at and half accepts its sonorous ritual. And it is to Mr. 
Burns’s great honor that on two occasions when politics 
were serious enough he stood firm to the best interests 
of his class. The Cabinet has had no steadier friend of 
peace than the member for Battersea. And the leader 
of the dock strike did not forget last summer what was 
due from authority to labor, no less than what labor owed 
to order and social needs. When, discarding Socialism, 
he adopted the creed of the individualist, he took over 
with it its dry good sense, and its feeling for political 
liberties. His merit has thus been to revive in Cabinet 
an old type of Liberal statesmanship, when the world 
imagined that he came in to illustrate a new one. But 
the John Burns of Tower Hill is no more; and the line of 
fresh evolution in politics has come through the Welsh 
peasant, not by way of the Scottish artisan. 

H. W. M. 





Lite and Petters. 


SOME ECHOES OF THE ‘CLASS WAR.” 


Mr. Georce Bourne, in his new book, ‘‘ Change in the 
Village ’’ (Duckworth), has some remarks on class hatred 
which at the present moment may be worth quoting. 
In our own opinion, they deserve to be read and pondered 
by everybody. He writes :— 

** While the laboring people on their side betray little or 
no class feeling of hostility towards employers, the converse 
is not true, but jealousy, suspicion, some fear—the elements 
of bitter class war, in fact—frequently mark the attitude of 
middle class people towards the laboring class. It seems to be 
forgotten that the men are English. One hears them spoken 
of as an alien and objectionable race, worth nothing but to be 
made to work. The unemployment which began to beggar so 
many of my village neighbors was actually welcomed by 
numerous employers in the district. ‘ It will do the men good,’ 
people said to me: ‘ it will teach them their place. They were 
getting too independent.’ The election of 1906, when the Con- 
servative member for the division was unseated, brought out 


a large crop of malevolent expressions. ‘ Look at the class of 
people who have the vote,’ said a disgusted villa lady with her 
nose in the air. ‘Only the low, ignorant people wear those 
colors,’ another lady assured her little boy, whose eyes preferred 
‘those colors’ to the favors in his own buttonhole. More 
pointed was the overheard remark of a well-to-do employer, 
irritated by the election crowds in the town: ‘ As my wife says, 
it was bad enough before. The children of the lower classes 
used, as it was, to take the inside of the pavement, and we had 
to walk on the kerb. But now we shall be driven out into the 
road.’ ” 


This is the fear. Hence the irritation and the con- 
tinual cries of complaint from the camp of the middle 
and upper-middle classes. Mr Bourne’s sincere and 
admirable piece of work presents, like an exact reflection 
in a mirror, without illusion, without distortion, with- 
out any purpose of his own to serve or axe to grind, with 
no object but to record the facts, the image of the life 
lived by the laborers and their families in Surrey villages 
to-day. Old-fashioned people used to warn the young 
with considerable reason against taking their ideas of life 
from books. Literature often involves a great deal of 
dressing-up of the mere facts. But Mr. Bourne gives 
us the thing itself, the life that these Surrey laborers 
live in the first decade of the twentieth century. He 
does not even take the trouble to be amusing, to tell the 
good stories which may be easily picked up in any village. 
The present writer lived for twelve years in a laborer’s 
cottage in Mr. Bourne’s own neighborhood—it could 
not have been a dozen miles from the scene of his book 
—and he bears witness to the absolute fidelity of the 
picture. It is the life he knew—quite close to which he 
lived. Here it is:—one can open the book anywhere— 

** As the women reluctantly parted, they raised their voices 
and one said, piously, ‘ Wal—they’ll git paid for ’t, one o’ th=:e 
days. Gawd A’mighty’s above the Devil;’ to which the other 
with loud conviction: ‘Yes, and always will be, thank 
Gawd.’ This ended the talk. But the last speaker, turning 
round, saw her two-year old daughter asprawl in the garden, 
and with sudden change from satisfied drawl to shrill exaspera- 
tion, ‘ Git’up out o’ that muck, you dirty little devil,’ she said. 
For she was a cleanly woman, proud of her children, and dis- 
liking to see them untidy.” 

Here is the life of the Surrey village woman in its con- 
centrated essence. It is all there, the feuds with the 
neighbors, the vague hope in a Divine Vengeance over- 
taking her adversaries, the struggle to keep the children 
clean. There is the language. ‘‘Gawd’s above the 
Devil ’’ was the continual war-cry of a “‘ house-keeper ”’ 
with whom the present writer was in frequent collision. 
So she would exclaim when the neighbor’s little girl had 
slapped her little boy on the way from school, or when 
she herself had spoiled the writer’s dinner. It was the 
‘* Dieu le veult’”’ of her crusade. One knows it ali so 
well, the life described in Mr. Bourne’s pages. One sees 
the long monotonous day of the cottage-mother. One 
hears her perhaps gasp out amid her sobs, ‘‘ Bobby’s 
scalded hisself.’’ ‘‘ Manifold troubles,’’ Mr. Bourne 
says. Then there are the little junketings, the occa- 
sional going to Aldershot on a Friday night to do a little 
shopping, saving and scheming to get, say, a pair of boots 
for one of the children, sometimes found after all to be 
too tight, but which still have to be worn, the coming 
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back with the husband and a friend or two, the whole 
party rather talkative and cheerful, more rarely noisy 
and quarrelling. The whole atmosphere is in Mr. 
Bourne’s book. 

The point we wish to come to is this, that so exact 
an observer as Mr. Bourne could not but have recorded 
the hostility of the middle-classes to these people. Mr. 
Bourne writes of Surrey, but it is the same all over 
England. In every part of the country we have heard 
and still daily hear the sort of remarks about the poor, 
some examples of which we have quoted above. We have 
heard them from retired Colonels, divided between indig- 
nation that the Russian moujiks have not got votes and 
that our own farm laborers have. Farmers and their 
wives, prosperous shopkeepers, every class of employers 
take up the wondrous tale. In particular a sacred fury 
against the laboring classes appears to fill the breasts of 
the wives of the country clergy. Mr. Bourne tells of an 
acquaintance who held that all the mischief of village 
life was caused by the cheapness of the necessities of life. 
The men could so easily provide for themselves and their 
families on their fifteen shillings a week that they became 
idle. “ Fourteen shillings a week and find your own tools 
—standard wage, usual wage altogether,’’ a Colonel of our 
acquaintance used frequently te exclaim with great satis- 
faction. The restlessness of the men, their desire to get 
away, used to be a continual source of wonderment to him. 
“T don’t want to get away altogether,” he would say. The 
idleness of the poor, their selfishness, their thriftlessness, 
their extravagant expenditure on food and drink, their 
wasteful methods of cooking, their ingratitude, are the 
continual themes of the middle-class public. The middle- 
classes keep on saying this kind of thing: they will 
doubtless go on saying it to the end of the chapter. 

‘*Tant que la vie durera 
Mariette dansera.” 

There is a constancy in their attitude of mind which 
is like that of the figures on the Grecian urn ; their ideas 
are fixed like the splendid glittering fish that succeed 
one another as they circle round the china vessel of the 
potted char. 

If this hostility is felt towards the Surrey laborers— 
helpless, drifting, unorganised—we may imagine what the 
feeling is towards the miners and their leaders at the 
present time. “ We want William over here,’’ one lady 
remarked recently in our hearing ; “ they should be shut 
up in fortresses. Keir Hardie should be hanged,’’ she 
continued, “as a traitor te his country, his King, and 
his God.’’ “ My dear! my dear! ’’ interrupted her hus- 
band, a mild old Evangelical clergyman, “ you can’t put 
the clock back. What always strikes me,’’ he went on 
plaintively, “is the want of organisation on the part of 
the upper and middle-classes. The lower classes have 
such an unfair advantage in being so organised. Of 
course, it’s the suffering I’m thinking about.”” “ Suffer- 
ing, indeed! let them suffer,’’ said the old lady, much 
occupied with the fulfilment of prophecy and the con- 
version of the Jews. At another rectory supper-table, 
the theological nuance was quite different, but the view 
taken of the miners wasthe same. The rector is a young 
man, a capital fellow, an athlete, a bell-ringer, a firm 
opponent of Dissent; his young wife a charming lady. 
““My own sympathies are with the miners,’’ the 
writer remarked cheerfully. ‘‘ With the miners! ’’ 
exclaimed our hostess in amazement; ‘‘ but, my 
dear Mr. , they’re such a worthless set of 
men, so good-for-nothing! Do you know they feed 
their dogs on rump-steaks while their children are 
crying for a crust of bread?’’ We suggested that 
one could not frame an indictment against some six 
hundred thousand men, and added that we had probably 
little idea of what work in a coal-mine was like. “Oh! 
a coal-mine is a most comfortable place,’’ said the lady. 
Her tone betrayed the thought that it was too comfort- 
able and luxurious a milieu for such degraded ruffians as 
the miners to work in. “ It’s rebellion,’’ said the rector. 
We remember another clerical lady, by the way, a good 
and kind friend of our own, who used to say @ propos of 
village dancing classes: “Dancing is for ladies and 
gentlemen.’”’ “The world is spoilt,’’ she once wrote; 








“ education has ruined the young. It is not education—a 
smattering of what is no use to them—and dancing and 
dress fill their thoughts, and cigarettes for the boys. 
There are no manners, no manliness, no modesty, no good 
servants, no good workmen.”’ 

The laity are by no means behind their spiritual 
guides in the profession of these articles of faith. A 
young farmer suggested to us recently that a remedy for 
all our troubles might be found in the gradual and 
judicious disenfranchisement of the mass of the people. 
We remarked that our present need was coal, and that 
we could not get coal by voting, however much we 
restricted the privilege to ourselves. Stronger even than 
the feeling against the miners and the working-classes 
generally is the feeling against their sympathisers and 
abettors belonging to other classes. “‘ Let them that’s 
been a agitatin’ of ’em up be the first to suffer,’’ piously 
observed a wine-merchant’s clerk the other day. 
Devoutly to be wished as such a consummation may be, 
one cannot honestly hold out much hope of its being 
fulfilled. It seems extremely improbable that in the 
event of the worst coming to the worst the Conservatives 
will have fire in their dwellings while the Radicals are 
in the grip of an Egyptian plague of want of coal; but 
we may all, one and all, Tory or Radical, Church or 
Chapel, ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ or ‘‘ Morning Leader,’’ be made 
to feel our helpless dependence on the worthless, good- 
for-nothing men, the selfish, idle, wasteful, luxurious, 
pampered miners who at the daily risk of their own lives 
get coal for us from the bowels of the earth. 





ON THE INSOLENCE OF YOUTH. 


“We stand upon the extreme promontory of the cen- 
turies.’ ‘We stand upon the summit of the world 
and cast our challenge to the stars.’’ The phrases are 
well-turned, but it is from a familiar mint that they 
issue. Where is it that we have heard them before, or 
rather how often have we heard them? They are not 
quite what the child says when he first feels the wind 
about his fluttering petticoats and struggles to walk 
upon a flat earth that constantly rises against him. His 
laugh of precarious glory comes near this giddy senti- 
ment, but it collapses too early in a cry. These lines 
are nearer to the chorus of a student’s drinking-song. 
We want instinctively to translate them into dog-Latin. 
They fit the rhythm of “ Gaudeamus.’”’ They ought to 
issue from a rollicking Kneipe; we see, as we listen 
to them, a band of stalwart youths singing on the 
flowery path that runs through the Bier-Halle and the 
Mensur, between the dark shades of two examination 
halls. Or, better still, it is a group of Southern students 
in velvet caps who intone the chorus as they march 
across the bridges of the Seine, with a gendarme or two 
hiding in the shadows of Notre Dame, to represent the 
modern “ promontory ’”’ against the background of the 
centuries. A year ago they were serious boys, in- 
timidated by the formidable discipline of the Lycée. A 
year hence they will be junior officials, or Jocum tenens 
doctors accommodating themselves once more to their 
elders. But, meanwhile, they stand upon the summit 
of the world and cast their challenge to the stars. It 
will soon be morning, and the crest of the hill will have 
begun to decline. But it is the moment for cymbals 
and trumpets. 

The phrases are of the coinage of Signor Marinetti, 
who is the master, or the trumpeter, or the advance 
agent, of the Futurists. A Futurist, we suspect, is any 
young man who has not quite “arrived.’’ It is in the 
’twenties that one stands upon the promontory of the 
centuries, and feels the world spinning round in a maze 
of dynamic lines and whirling geometrical figures. We 
have all stood on that dizzy place ; it is a sensation which 
passes. What is really amusing about the position of 
such a group as these Futurists is that while they boast 
themselves that they have discarded history, they owe 
such interest as they excite mainly to our timid historical 
sense. Theirs is the usual pose of insolent youth. It is 
as commonplace at five-and-twenty as falling in love. 
They are done with museums and libraries. They have 
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thrown away the Old Masters, much as the schoolboy 
discards his lexicon. They advertise their “ haughty 
contempt of all that is old and worm-eaten,’’ and they 
appear, with the sancta simplicitas of their years, to 
imagine that all this is original. And we, on our side, 
listen attentively. We crowd their exhibition, as last 
year we crowded the rooms of the Post-Impressionists. 
We are under the obsession of the evolutionary idea. 
“ Whatever is, is best,’’ said the old optimists. ‘ What- 
ever comes next, is right,’’ say the moderns. The 
pedants have schooled us into the notion that the arts 
develop in a straight line. The world is wisely planned 
and everything in it is a necessary folly. We are all 
persuaded that schools succeed each other like the 
seasons, and if we would luxuriate in the summer, we 
must needs face the delightful crudities of spring. 
Every new movement, like every new composer, thanks 
to this pseudo-Darwinism, starts with a certain pre- 
possession in its favor. The wary critic will not decry 
Strauss because he remembers how his fathers decried 
Beethoven and ridiculed Wagner. The “ Futurists,’’ 
for all their assurance, have at least the modesty to cling 
to the skirts of this modern prejudice. They are, they 
tell us, the “ primitives ’’ of the future art, and we look 
and wonder, obsessed by our historical sense and mes- 
merised by the word. What is primitive to-day will be 
followed by a new classicism to-morrow, and we repress 
our scepticism lest the future should condemn us. 
It is a sorry confusion of thought. There are 
blind alleys from every main road of evolution. 
Nature makes her sports and her monsters who are 
destined to leave their sterile bones in the petrified slime, 
while another race gives its fertile breed to the future, 
and hands on the torch in the race. So it is in the 
evolution of art. The school which most loudly appeals 
to the future has commonly squandered its heritage in 
the present. Its heirs will be bankrupt, if its home is 
not childless. 

For our part, we are inclined to question whether the 
Futurists really are a school. They display already a 
fully-matured academic instinct, and unconsciously 
parody the very tendency against which they affect to 
revolt. They draft perpetual manifestoes. They are as 
prolific in prefaces as Mr. Bernard Shaw. They sign 
their documents like Parliamentarians concocting 
“ whips,” they enumerate their principles, and tabulate 
their comminations. But, save in a furious violence, 
have they really anything in common when the thought 
that is in them succeeds in finding an intelligible form? 
We confess ourselves Philistine enough to regard most 
of their work as a labored and rather witless joke. It is 
metaphor in paint, and paradox in frames. Someone 
has said that things are not static but dynamic, and 
straightway a pretentious boy proceeds to involve his 
canvas in “ lines of force,’’ which he has borrowed from 
physicists’ “‘ graphs.’’ Poets, since the world began, have 
compared their mistress’s hair to flame, and thereupon 
an uninspired experimenter proceeds to daub an 
indication of a face with flames lapping round it. But 
two of these furious attempts to be original did achieve 
a meaning, which required no commentary from the cata- 
logue. ' One of them was Severini’s “ Pan-Pan dance at 
the Monico.’’ Out of a kaleidoscope of great geometrical 
splashes of crude and unpleasing color, there emerge 
fragments of female legs, a sudden hand holding a 
cigarette, a bit of a roughly-jndicated face, a hint 
of form which represents a bottle or a glass. The whole 
effect is unpleasing—a remark which would be inept as 
criticism, for the painter clearly did not mean to please. 
To seize its indications, one must practise prolonged ex- 
periments in half-closing the eyes and retiring to the 
appropriate distance. But the effect, in the end, is cer- 
tainly a vivid presentation of just such a confused and 
heated memory as an excited and unanalytic mind might 
carry away from the scene itself. To him in such a 
phantasmagoria, not persons nor figures, would impress 
themselves on the imagination, but just such fragments 
of things as these hands and legs which Severini has 
picked out for drawing in his colored jumble. It is not 
so that a mind accustomed to note rather characters 





than things, would see. Our own recollection of such 
a scene once visited, centres rather in a single repulsive 
face, hateful and aggressive in its perfect embodiment 
of bestial evil. She danced and displayed herself in the 
maze, and if we had the skill to paint such a scene as 
this, it would be her loathsome face constantly repeated 
in a whirl of insignificant and irrelevant draperies and 
lights which would make the picture. But to a mind 
which sees first of all outward things, it may be a leg or 
a hand which is the significant fact. Here, at all events, 
is a method which is a sort of impressionism, and aims 
merely at reproducing a visual excitement by risky and 
unpleasing technical means. 

The other significant canvas stood at the other 
pole in its methods and ambitions. It is Bocchioni’s 
vision of ‘‘ The Rising City.’’ Buildings and scaffold- 
ings thrust themselves against the sky-line, painted 
without any startling mannerism. The chief space 
of the canvas—one must not speak of foreground 
where there is no perspective—is occupied by strange 
and shapely clouds of luminous and pleasing color. 
The effect is decorative; whatever it means, it 
flatters the eye. It is, alone in these strident rooms, an 
agreeable thing to hang upon the wall. Scrutinise it 
carefully, and it resolves itself into two gigantic horses, 
more or less upside-down, and on no discernible plane, but 
drawn none the less in their spirit-forms with vigor and 
skill. They are a symbol of energy and labor, and the 
manner of their presentation, both in its drawing and its 
coloring, suggests something resembling a crazy develop- 
ment of the manner of Watts. To the value of this 
canvas as symbolism we confess ourselves insensitive. 
The slightest etching by Mr. Muirhead Bone of 
buildings in erection or demolition, with its crowds of 
busy men, conveys a sense of human energy and will, a 
perception of the poetry of a mechanical age incom- 
parably more forcible, and with all its realism more 
romantic. But whatever Futurism may mean, it is not 
a label that can cover both these paintings. They have 
nothing in common in method or intention. They are 
as sharply opposed as a Whistler nocturne to a Watts 
allegory—more sharply, indeed, for Whistler and Watts 
agree in aiming at beauty. If the Futurists mean to 
keep their Academy select, they must ban this divaga- 
tion of Bocchioni into decorative color and shapely form. 

Futurism is nothing but a Latin Quarter escapade. 
But it is none the less a symptom of the age. It is 
“militant tactics’? in paint, and “Syndicalism’’ on 
canvas. One hears the clatter of broken glass as one 
gazes at it, and catches an echo of the war-cry of ‘‘ direct 
action.’’ It is the cult of violence for its own sake. It 
finds a motor-car more beautiful than the Victory of 
Samothrace, and dwells with impartial gusto on 
anarchism and war. It has discovered energy in 
abstraction, force without purpose, action without end. 
It is the art of an age which is turning to irrationalism 
in politics as in metaphysics. It is the appropriate 
utterance of the nation which has made the raid on 
Tripoli, as Bergson is not by chance the compatriot of 
Hervé. The impulse which slaughtered the Arabs of 
the oasis is the same frenzy which struggles to paint on 
canvas these fantastic “lines of force.” It is one ex- 
pression among many of an international nervous disease. 
It takes its St. Vitus dance for a display of muscular 
power, and feels itself a Hercules when it shakes with 
palsy. The fever will pass when it has shaken kingdoms 
and overrun provinces. It “ stands on the summit of the 
world,’’ and prepares its fall as a swimmer bends for 
his dive. 





SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE. 
V. 


Tue CHARACTER OF LADY MaAcseETH. 


In bringing to a close the present series of articles, it may 
be well for the writer to state once more the object for 
which they have been written. He contends that 
Shakespeare’s dramatic art, which is unique of its kind, 
cannot to-day be properly understood or appreciated on 
the stage, and for the following reasons: (1) Because 
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editors print the plays as if they were five-act dramas, 
which they are not; (2) Because actors, in their stage 
versions, mutilate the “ fable,’’ and interpolate pictorial 
effects where none are intended ; (3) Because, also, actors 
use a faulty and artificial elocution, unsuited to the 
poet’s verse. These causes, combined, oust Shakespeare’s 
original plays from the theatre, and impose in their 
place pseudo-classical dramas which are not of his 
making, nor of his time. To remedy this evil, it is 
necessary to insist that the early quartos alone represent 
Shakespeare’s form of construction and his method of 
representation, and that for the purposes of determining 
the text these same quartos should be collated with the 
first. folio, with occasional reference to modern editions.* 
Cheap fac-similes, therefore, of the quartos and folio 
should be made accessible to all actors, and from these 
an attempt should be made to standardise stage-versions 
of Shakespeare’s most popular plays which should be 
the joint work of scholars and actors. 

Perhaps what is important for the general public 
to recognise is that, with the exception of stage- 
decoration, the acting versions of Shakespeare’s plays 
and the interpretation given to his characters with the 
actor’s ‘‘ readings’’ have altered little during the last 
two hundred years, so that the Shakespeare we see on 
the stage to-day is chiefly founded upon traditions which 
never came into touch with Elizabethan times. More 
and more, therefore, must it be realised that if an actor 
wishes to interpret his author honestly and intelligently, 
he must shut his eyes to all that has taken place on the 
stage since the poet’s time, turning to Shakespeare’s 
text and trusting to that alone for inspiration. To 
justify this assertion, it may be well to consider the 
character of Lady Macbeth from the dramatist’s point 
of view, in distinction from the one made famous by the 
great actress, Mrs. Siddons, a rendering that still holds 
good on the stage. 

The introduction of women players led to one of 
the evils connected with the star system. So long as 
boys acted the women’s parts there was no danger of any 
woman’s character being made over-prominent to the 
extent of unbalancing the play. But when Mrs. Siddons 
became famous by her impersonation of Lady Macbeth, 
it may be contended, without prejudice to the talent of 
the actress, that the character ceased to represent 
Shakespeare’s point of view. This is the more to be 
regretted in view of Mrs. Siddons’s confession that her 
personality was not suited to the part. Besides, unfor- 
tunately, there was another drawback, in that, during 
the eighteenth century, the part of Lady Macduff dropped 
out of the playbill, thus removing from the play the 
one person in it whose presence was necessary for the 
proper understanding of Lady Macbeth’s character. The 
appearance of Lady Macduff on the stage affords 
opportunity for the reflection that Duncan’s murder 
would never have taken place had she been Macbeth’s 
wife. Yet she, too, has shortcomings to which she falls 
a victim, for when the assassins are at her door she 
exclaims: 

“Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 

I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 

Is often laudable; to do good, sometime, 

Accounted dangerous folly: why then. alas! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say, I have done no harm? ” 
Now, admirable as this reflection is from an ethical 
standpoint, it is not appropriate to the moment, and in 
Lady Macbeth’s eyes it would have been “ dangerous 
folly ’’ to talk moral platitudes at such atime. In fact, 
if the mistress of Inverness Castle had been placed in 
Lady Macduff’s cruel position, it is more than likely she 
would have had the courage and the energy to save her 
own life and those of her children from the fury of 
Macbeth. Nor is it inconceivable that if Lady Macbeth 


spearean Punctuation,” to some advantages that arise from re- 
taining the original punctuation, thus further endorsing the value 
of the originals. But there exists no evidence to warrant his asser- 


tion that the original punctuation indicates the “ readings” used 
by the actors in Shakespeare’s time. 
be determined by punctuation. 


Nor can an actor’s elocution 


* Mr. Percy Simpson has called attention in his book, ‘‘ Shake- 





had married a man of stronger moral fibre than her 
husband, she might have lived a useful life, loved and 
respected by all who knew her. But unfortunately for 
both women, neither Macbeth nor Macduff were fine 
types of manhood. 

Another idea that needs to be cleared out of the 
way is that of the unusual enormity of Lady Macbeth’s 
crime in contriving the death of a man who was her 
guest. Shakespeare’s audience knew that a sovereign 
was never immune from assassination. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s life became the mark for assassin after assassin. 
Moreover, the Catholics contended that “good Queen 
Bess,’’ by beheading Mary Stuart, had murdered a woman 
who was her guest and who had come into her kingdom 
assured of protection. There was something childish 
about Duncan’s credulity in face of the treachery he had 
already experienced from the first Thane of Cawdor. In 
a monarch whose position was open to attack from the 
jealousy of his nobles, Duncan’s conduct showed an 
almost incredible want of caution. In fact, it was his 
unguarded confidence which brought about his death. No 
one in the “ Globe’ playhouse would have thought the 
murder of this King at Inverness an improbable or 
unusual occurrence. And this inference suggests 
another of even more importance, namely, the period 
in which Shakespeare’s tragedy is placed. When 
the poet-dramatist demanded that his actors should hold 
the mirror up to Nature, it was not the nature of the 
Greeks, nor of the Romans, nor of the early Britons that 
he meant. The spirit of the Italian Renaissance, with 
its humanism and intellectuality, had seized too strong a 
hold of the imagination of the people to allow of play- 
goers being interested in the puppets of a bygone age. 
Shakespeare had no need to look beyond his own time to 
find his Lady Macbeth. There were many women still 
existing who were uninfluenced by the didactic teaching 
of the Puritans and their love of moral introspection. 
Queen Elizabeth herself was an instance. As the his- 
torian Green points out, we track her through her 
tortuous maze of lying and intrigue until we find that she 
revelled in byways and crooked ways, and yet was adored 
by her subjects for a womanliness she, in reality, never 
possessed. And this love of shuffling and lack of all 
genuine religious emotion failed utterly to blur the 
brightness of the national ideal. Or take her rival, Mary 
Stuart. The rough Scottish nobles owned that there 
was in her some enchantment whereby men were 
bewitched. “ Her beauty,’’ writes Green, “ her exquisite 
grace of manner, her generosity of temper and warmth of 
affection, her frankness of speech, her sensibility, her 
gaiety, her womanly tears, her manlike courage, the play 
and freedom of her nature . . flung a spell over 
friend or foe which has only deepened with the lapse of 
years.”” And yet this piece of feminine fascination 
visited her sick husband, Darnley, in his lonely house 
near Holyrood Palace, in which he was lodged by her 
order, kissed him, bade him farewell, and rode gaily 
back to a dance within two hours of the terrible explosion 
which deprived him of his life, a murder that was attri- 
buted to Bothwell, and at which Mary herself may have 
easily connived. 

And so it was with Lady Macbeth. Murder, to those 
who were not injured by it, was no murder in her opinion, 
and excited neither terror nor remorse. She was to the 
last unconscious of being criminal or sinful. Her life 
was the playing of a red-handed game by one who 
thought herself innocent. For this reason she could 
walk placidly through any evil she contemplated. She 
knew that her persuasive power over men lay in her 
womanliness, and that in this there was nothing com- 
promising. Unlike her husband, her face betrayed no 
moral conflict. The Puritan spirit had never penetrated 
her own nature. Whatever her outward religion might 
be, she was at heart a materialist, not from conviction but 
from shallowness, due to the absence of all the higher 
powers of reflection and imagination. Banquo is dead, 
and therefore she knows that it is impossible for him to 
come out of his grave to torment his murderer. It is 
only necessary to wash the blood from her hand, and that 
will clear away the consequences. Even the “ spirits,’’ 
to which her husband has alluded in his letter to her and 
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which she mockingly invokes to her feminine aid, have 
no reality to her because they have no whereabouts. So 
that her husband’s talk about conscience and retribution 
is unintelligible to her. She knows that what he would 
do “ wrongly ” he would like to do “ holily,”’ because she 
has heard about the Ten Commandments, but these 
things have no meaning for her, they do not come within 
her experience. With her limited outlook, the beginning 
and end of everything necessary for her husband’s success 
in life is that he should be practical, inventive, and never 
appear embarrassed. 

The most marked feature, then, in Lady Macbeth’s 
character is her femininity, and Shakespeare dwells upon 
this trait throughout her career. In the first place, no 
one at Inverness Castle suspects that she is accessory to 
the terrible crime. Macduff is distressed at the mere 
thought of telling her what has happened. The woman 
who would have been trampled underfoot in the courtyard 
on that eventful night, if the truth about her had been 
known, becomes the centre of immediate anxiety when 
she faints, or feigns to faint, to rescue her husband from 
a perilous position. Duncan could not find words to 
express his delight at her charm as a hostess. The 
guests, at the royal coronation banquet, grieve that she 
should be exposed to a trying ordeal through her hus- 
band’s extraordinary behavior. The doctor who over- 
hears her dying confessions is ‘‘ mated ’’ and ‘‘ amazed ”’ 
and incredulous at the thought of her self-implications. 
One voice only speaks of her with harshness—it is that 
of the son of the murdered king, and then only at the 
close of the play. If, again, we turn to her own reflections, 
it is always her woman’s weakness which she dreads may 
defeat her purpose. Murder is something foreign to her 
temperament; the details are ugly and revolting; the 
sight of blood may unnerve her. She can do the crime 
herself if she can accomplish it without seeing the wound 
the dagger will make, but she evidently thinks that her 
husband, who can kill other men in battle, can do it 
better, a conviction which becomes a certainty when she 
is confronted with the pathetic figure of that trusting, 
white face, with its whiter hair, so like her own father. 
When the fatal moment arrives she cannot meet her 
husband in her normal mood, but has recourse to the 
wine-cup, not because she shrinks from the notion of 
murder, but from dislike for the details of the operation. 
She has, besides, all the little partialities of a woman 
who delights in the beauty of innocent flowers and 
perfumes of Arabia. Then, the thought of being a queen 
and wearing a real crown is an intense delight to her. 
Macbeth knew of her weakness for finery when he sought 
her approval of the deed ; it was his bribe for her help. 
And women of Lady Macbeth’s temperament do not 
care to be disappointed of their pleasures. To break 
promise in these matters, she tells her husband, is as 
cruel as it would be for her to kill her own child, a crime 
of which she is incapable, being, as she is, a devoted 
mother. 

Nor must the marked contrast between her attitude 
before and after the crime be overlooked. At its incep- 
tion, murder is a mere means to an end which creates no 
misgivings in her mind. She sees ‘‘ the future in the 
instant,’’ a future which gives her ‘‘ the golden round,”’ 
and bestows on her husband “‘ sovereign sway and master- 
dom.’’ But no sooner is the crime committed than her 
optimism fails her, for her husband seems no nearer to 
“‘masterdom ’’ than he was before. After the corona- 
tion, there comes her tragic reflection that the murder 
wasa mistake. Unfortunately for her, it was worse than 
a mistake; it was a blunder for which her husband 
depeses her authority. No longer does he listen to her 
counsels, and although she has not lost any of her charm 
or her womanliness, her spell over him has gone for ever. 
Never again can she say, ‘‘ From this time such I account 
thy love,’’ but merely ejaculates, ‘‘ Did you send to him, 
sir?’’ No such cruel awakening was in store for her 
husband. He knew from the first that his crime must 
bring retribution and arouse the anger of the gods; but 
she, for her part, foresaw no harm and no consequences. 
It is the shock of her failure which paralyses her power 
for further action. She is not repentant, because she is 





unconscious of having sinned, and to the last she is at 
a loss to understand why murdering an old man in his 
bed has divorced her husband’s affection from her, and 
turned him into a blood-thirsty tyrant. Her brain is 
not big enough to take in what all these things mean, 
and under strain of anxiety and disappointment her mind 
gives way. This, then, is the Lady Macbeth that Mrs. 
Siddons identifies as: ‘‘ A character which, I believe, is 
generally allowed to be most captivating to the other 
sex, fair, feminine, nay, perhaps even fragile. Such a 
combinaticn only, respectable in energy and strength of 
mind and captivating in feminine loveliness, could have 
composed a charm of such potency as to fascinate the 
mind of a hero so dauntless as Macbeth.”’ 

There is no portrait in Shakespeare’s gallery of 
women more generally misinterpreted than this one; the 
reason, perhaps, being that the poet has not been credited 
with the necessary experience to draw a woman so 
modern and so commonplace. But we may contend that 
no one can read Shakespeare aright who thinks that the 
persons who live in our age did not exist also in his own. 
Not until we read the Lady Macduff scene carefully can 
we grasp the kind of woman Shakespeare had in his 
mind. Then it will be evident that the real criminal in 
the play is Macbeth, whose conscience warns him that 
“unnatural deeds beget unnatural troubles,’’ and who, 
against his better judgment, allows himself to be in- 
fluenced, out of connubial love, into an action of which 
he believes his wife to be incapable of foreseeing the con- 
sequences. When disaster follows, we can set up that 
“womanly defence” for her and say, “she meant no 
harm.’’ There is no such appeal possible for her 
husband, who is condemned from the first out of his own 
mouth. 

Shakespeare, it must be remembered, wrote the play 
of “ Macbeth ”’ probably about 1605, when the “ Globe ’’ 
was still competing with the children of the “ Black- 
friars,’’ who, with their fine music, gorgeous costumes, 
and “ candlelight,’’ attracted the well-to-do people of the 
town. In this tragedy, moreover, Shakespeare revives 
interest in the Faustus legend, once so popular at a rival 
house. The notion that man could set himself up in 
opposition to the Deity was due to the teaching of the 
Reformation. If man could defy the supremacy of the 
Pope, might he not challenge Omniscience Itself? Having 
once tasted of the Tree of Knowledge, Faustus will not 
rest until he can know all, can de all, and dare all: 

“Till swoln with cunning of 2 self-conceit, 


His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And, melting, heavens conspir’d his overthrow.” 


And Hecate prophesies of Macbeth that :— 
**He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes *bove wisdom, grace, and fear; 
And you all know security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy.’ 
To the “ Globe ’’ playgoers, then, the interest in the play 
of “ Macbeth ”’ lay in the man’s daring attempt to defeat 
the supernatural. The scheme of drama requires that 
Macbeth, like Faustus, shall be the pivot of the 
play. Of necessity, then, it is an error of judgment for 
a stage-manager to allow the part of Lady Macbeth to be 
over-acted. Apart from the witches, there are only two 
women in the play, neither of whom rises above the 
common mould. They are alike in this, that both women 
are by nature domestic and appreciate family ties. In 
other respects they are finely contrasted, and represent 
the old and the new type of character that must have so 
interested dramatists in Shakespeare’s time; that of the 
Renaissance or Italian type, upholding the doctrine of 
expediency; and that of the Reformation, demanding 
obedience to conscience. Writtiam Poet. 





Short Studies. 


A LAMBETH FUNERAL. 


Tue door of Number 30, which all the summer had 
stood open, propped by a brick, was tight shut, and 
the two front windows, one over the other, were 
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hermetically sealed by yellow blinds. Mrs. Chick 
across the road looked out about eight o’clock, and 
said: “ Theyer now! I said to Chick she was goin’! I 
wonder ’e never said nothink wen ’e started out. I 
might ’er gone all day if I ’adn’t come an’ see.’’ She 
ran across the road and knocked once with muffled 
solemnity. The door was opened immediately by a 
worn, elderly woman, with swollen red eyes. “I seen 
yer got yer blinds down; is she gone? ’’ said Mrs. Chick. 
The woman with the red eyes nodded. 

“ Fower minutes to twelve, Mrs. Chick, the pore little 
dear! She jest gave a sigh like, and I says, ‘ she’s goin’, 
Annie,’ ’an she wouldn’t b’lieve it, Annie wouldn’t.’’ 

“ Theyer now! ’’ said Mrs. Chick, sympathetically. 

“ Mrs, ’Ill come in about ten, an’ they was givin’ ’er 
brandy then—ten drops in a tea-spoon. Mrs. ’Ill see 
ow it was, and! stayed on, ’an I must say she laid ’er 
out beautiful.”’ 

“ Wot she lay ’er out in?”’ 

“The bottom drower of the chest of drowers. 
do look beautiful. Like to see ’er?’’ 

**T would that. Shell I come in now?’’ 

“ Annie!”’ called out the older woman, “kin Mrs. 
Chick see Louie?’’ 

A stifled voice from the bedroom replied, “I ain’t 
got ’er ready.”’ 

“ Bed not made,’’ said the woman. “ They ’ave ter 
put the drower in the chest fur night-time.’’ 

Mrs. Chick nodded. “ It’s worse wen they’re too big 
fur drowers,’’ she said, sadly. “ We ’ad ter keep ’Arold 
on the table. Wen’s the funeral? ’’ 

“‘Wensday. It’s ’is ’oliday, yer see, Wensday.”’ 

“Insured, er course,’’ remarked Mrs. Chi¢k, in a 
businesslike way. 

“ Tuppeny one,’ 
an air of pride. 

“Theyer now!” said Mrs. Chick, admiringly. 
“’Arold was on’y a penny one. We got £3 10s. It 
didn’t pay the funeral ; ’Arold bein’ too long ter go under 
the box-seat, an’ a ’earse come over £3 10s., if yer goes 
down on yer knees or not.’’ 

“Tf she’d a lived another week like, there’d a bin 
£3 on Louie,’’ said the grandmother, proudly. “ Annie’s 
goin’ up ter see the gentlemen, an’ ask if they wouldn’t 
oblige ’er, ’er bein’ so poor, an’ always ’avin’ paid 
regular on the other five till Tom lose ’is job lars year ; 
an’ then the gentleman take all the papers back, an’ 
Annie lose all —— in. An’ now she got ’em insured 
= over again, and payin’ tuppence ter make up fer lost 

ime.”’ 

“Three pound ’ud do ’er nice,’’ said Mrs. Chick, 
thoughtfully. 

“ But I doubt it won’t be more’n two; an’ ’e went 
up an’ see Mr. Povey before ’e went ter work, an’ Mr. 
Povey say ‘ one ’orse, an’ the coffin under the seat, an’ 
with ’andles, ’1] be thirty-two shillin’s, an’ two ’orses ’d be 
two poun’,’ an’ wen ’e ’eard that ’e said, ‘ Mr. Povey,’ 
’e said, ‘forty ’orses won’t bring Louie back. Let it be 
one ’orse,’ ’e said, an’ Mr. Povey, ’e say that were 
the lowest ’e could do it, after payin’ the cemingtary 
charges. So wot with Mrs. ’Ill askin’ two shillin’s fer 
the layin’ out, an’ along er Mr. Povey bein’ frien’s of 
us fer years, it’ll be one ’orse an’ thirty-two shillin’! ’’ 

“ An’ I ’ope yer’ll ’ave a fine day,’’ said Mrs. Chick, 
going back across the road, with many sympathetic sighs. 

Inside the house with the drawn blinds, a woman of 
thirty, who looked forty, was arranging her bedroom as 
a death chamber. Everything that she could, she put 
in the tiny room across the passage, where four children 
slept in one bed. The drawer with the little, stiff figure 
in it, she placed on her own bed. The next youngest, 
a child of barely two, was sent into the crowded little 
kitchen, and told not to go near the fire. It sat, 
cowed and strange, on the floor, till it noticed a piece 
of paper peeling off the wall, just over the rat-eaten 
skirting-board. It occupied itself, quite noiselessly, by 


She 


, 


answered the other woman, with 


tearing all the paper within its reach off the wall. 
Nobody noticed it. 

“T wouldn’t ’ave them in ter look at Louie till the 
coffin come, mother,’ 


, 


said Annie, appearing in the 
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kitchen with her hat on. “I’m goin’ up ter see the 
insurance gentlemen.”’ : 

A boy of ten leaned against the door, looking with 
his grave eyes over a thick slice of bread and dripping. 

“ Mind you go to school, Bobbie, an’ ’old Minnie by 
the ’and, and tell Elsie ter mind Joey, an’ not ter crost 
the street at the corner, an’ ter wait till them motors 
goes by. You give them their breakfasts, mother? ’’ she 
asked, turning to the elderly woman, who was trying 
feebly to sweep the floor. 

“They’ve eat it up.’”’ Their eyes met. 
wasn’t above fower slices,’’ she said, curtly. 

‘“‘ An’ you an’ me’s ’ad nothink, an’ wot with the 
brandy, an’ the doctor, an’ the medecine all ’avin’ ter 
be paid for down, I ’aven’t above thruppence,’’ said 
Annie, wearily. 

“ There’s more drippin’, an’ I'll get a little loaf an’ 
a penny er tin milk for their dinners,’ said her mother. 
“ Don’t you take on.”’ 

* * 


“ There 


* * * 


Annie came back about two. Her mother, seeing 
her face, asked no questions, but silently put before her 
a cup of tea and a slice of bread and margarine. The 
tired woman ate and drank, merely saying when she 
finished, ‘“‘ Been borrowin’?’’ 

“ Not, so ter speak, borrowin’, but Mrs. ’Arper lost 
‘er Lucy lars Haugust, an’ she says, wen I goes to get the 
bread, she ses ‘’Ave a hounce er tea, Mrs. Gange, an’ 
tell yer daughter ter pay me wen she gets th’ 
insurance.’ ”’ 

“Tom, ’e don’t like borrowin’,’’ said Annie. 

“Tom don’t stay ’ome an’ see you goin’ empty,” 
said her mother, drily. 

“ Wot else did you go trust for, mother? ”’ 

Mrs. Gange banged down the three pennies she had 
been given, and replied, “loaf, penny tin milk, two 
hounces marge, an’ ’arf a pound er pieces, an’ that’s 
eightpence farthin’, an’ Freddy an’ me ’ad bread an’ 
drippin’, and I give them bread an’ drippin’ wen they 
come ’ome, an’ Bobbie’s got to ’ave adeloids took out of 
’is nose a Wensday.”’ 

‘‘ Wensday! but I couldn’t take ’im Wensday.”’ 
“is adeloids ’ll ’ave ter wait. There’s ony two pound 
on Louie, mother. The gentleman ses that’s business. I 
tole ’im ’ow we was placed, an’ wot a extra pound ’d 
be to us, an’ ’e ses that if Louie ’ad lived another week 
it’d a bin different, but bein’ as she was took lars night 
two pouns was the figure. ’E ses the gentleman wot calls 
every week ter take the insurance money ’Il bring it.’’ 

Mrs. Gange pursed up her mouth, and looked hard 
at the fire. ‘‘ Mrs. ’Ill ses that every insurance wot is 
paid out the gentleman wot brings it ’as to be give 
two shillin’.’’ 

“ Wot for? ’’ said Annie, startled. 

“ T do’ know,”’ said her mother, hopelessly. 

“ An’ the death certificate one an’ three, an’ the 
layin’ out two, an’ the insurance gentleman two, an’ 
the funeral thirty-two. That’s thirty-seven an’ three, 
an’ to say nothin’ about payin’ the doctor three an’ six, 
an’ the brandy an’ medecine, an’ all after losin’ ’er— 
just takin’ notice like she was. Well,’’ getting up from 
her chair, ‘‘cryin’ won’t bring ’er back. Where’s 
Freddy? ”’ 

“ Mrs. Chick’s keepin’ ’im along a ’er.”’ 

“ Anybody bin ter see Louie? ”’ 

Her mother shifted wearily. ‘“ Mrs ’Arper, wot 
give credit for the tea come, an’ arst ter see er. She do 
look that beautiful, I jest let ’er put ’er ’ead in. She 
was that pleased with the winder curtain you put roun’ 
the drower, she said she wouldn’t never a guessed it 
was a drower except for the bottom one bein’ gone out 
er the chest like.”’ 

“ Wen the coffin come, I’ll keep ’er on the bed days, 
an’ on the top er the drowers nights, till Wensday. 
Mr. Povey ’e says ’e won’t need ter scrooge ’er down 
till ’e come ter fetch ’er Wensday. I got a bit er soap 
left. I’ll start washin’ if you’ll do the floer, mother.” 

And the two women set to work to get the house 
clean for the funeral. 

About five o’clock on Wednesday evening a dreary 
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‘little party alighted from the vehicle, which was a 


combined hearse and mourning coach. Mrs. Chick was 
at No. 30 to receive them. Tea and bread and margarine 
were on the table, laid out with care on a newspaper. 

“T bin expectin’ yer this ’arf hour,’’ she said, 
heartily. 

The group stood round the table, and took the bread 
and tea. 

“There was ten others in Louie’s grave,’’ said 
Annie, suddenly. ‘‘ My young man an’ me didn’t look 
to ’ave so many fer thirty-two shillin’.’’ 

Her husband looked at her. ‘“ Thirty-two shillin’? ’’ 
he said, in a scornful voice. ‘“ Nigher thirty-six, wen I 
paid two shillin’ ’ere an’ two shillin’ there. First the 
driver an’ the man must ’ave it before the service can be 
read, an’ nex’ thing the grave-diggers must ’ave it before 
she’s covered in. I never ’ear the words said over ’er, 
wot with ’agglin’ at the driver about it; an’ the parson 
’e come late hisself, an’ ’e say ‘sh sh!’ in a ’urry to 
begin. SoI pay, an’ then wen we leave there’s the grave- 
diggers at me till I pay them.” 

Mrs. Gange, the old mother, broke in. 

“ It’s took down on paper, Mrs. Chick,’’ and she 
displayed a leaf out of one of the children’s exercise 
books, on which in large, trembling hand was the 
following list :— 

“ Thersdy—medsin six d. 

“ Fridy—doctor an’ brandy 4 shillin’. That makes 
4s. 6d. 

“ Satterdy—deth certiffcat one an’ three, layin’ out 
2s. 

“ That makes 3s. 3d., an’ 4s. 6d. makes 7s. 9d. 

“ Mondy—Insurance gentleman 2 shillin’. That 
makes 9s. 9d. 

“ Toosdy—Annie’s at 3d., makin’ ten bob. 

** Wensdy—Mr. Povey thirty-two, an’ ’es men 2, wich 
is a sin an’ a shame, an’ too more for grave-diggers, wich 
makes all in all forty-six shillin’ out of 2 pouns, wich is 
all we got.”’ 

“You was always a scholar,’ remarked Mrs. Chick, 
in her character of consoler. 

“T do’ know wot ter go short of,’’ said Annie, 
gloomily ; “ six bob’s a lot ter make up. If I knocks off 
two or three loaves an’ ’arf the meat, I shan’t get me 
rent paid by three shillin’.”’ 

Tom took up his hat and swung out of the door. 
The details did not concern him. He earned twenty-four 
shillings a week, which he gave regularly to Annie, and 
he left the disbursement of it to her. 

M. S. Reeves. 





The Drama. 


A DRAMA OF WOMAN. 
“ Iphigenia in Tauris."’ Translated by Gilbert Murray. Produced 
at the Kingsway Theatre. 
Ir is not the greatest of the great dramas of Euripides. 
The “Trojan Women,’’ the “ Medea,’’ the “ Hippo- 
lytus,” and the “ Bacche ’’ surpass it in grandeur and 
significance. Though so closely bound up with the 
finest. tragic fable of Greece, it is not a tragedy, and 
therefore it is incapable of reaching the sublimest height 
of drama. But, if the word were not so hackneyed, we 
should call it of all the plays the most charming. It is 
even the most beautiful, in the sense in which the 
Odyssey may be called more beautiful than the Iliad. 
And as Samuel Butler nearly drove us all to believe the 
Odyssey to be a woman’s work, so an equally astute 
critic could nearly prove, against all knowledge, that 
the dramatist here was a woman. The knowledge of a 
woman’s nature is so intimate, and, in certain aspects, 
so unsparing and unsentimental; the pathos of her 
destiny is so deeply felt; and the joy in her victorious 
arts so keen. But the same might be said of all 
Euripides. After he has been condemned by the 
chivalrous male through twenty-four centuries as “ the 
woman-hater,’’ it is now discovered that no other poet 
was so sensitive to the pity and irony of woman’s life. 





One must suppose the discovery is made because only 
now do women both take interest in drama and learn 
Greek. 

Being Euripides, it is a drama of woman; but it is, 
besides, the drama of nationality. Longing for Greece 
is the dominant note of the play. The Greek woman 
stands alone, but for a few captured girls, upon an alien 
shore. It lies far from Greece, beyond the dark and 
clashing cliffs of the Symplégades—across an inhospitable 
sea, far away on the world’s rim, where once the Titan 
was clamped to a mountain-cliff, and strange figures with 
spears stand ever watching beside the gulf of nothing- 
ness. Far from the land in which alone life is not 
savage, she dwells among savages. They are uncouth, 
barbaric tribes, something like those Scythians who 
wandered in their neighborhood, drinking from human 
skulls, and worshipping spears and horses’ heads. We 
may suppose them rather higher in the scale than the 
natives of Kumassi before their bloodstained Ju-ju 
groves were cleaned away; for at least they had heard 
the name of Greece, and were vaguely acquainted with 
the tale of Troy and Agamemnon. Not destitute of 
savage virtues, they had reverently received the Greek 
woman as a visitant from a higher world, and had sur- 
rounded her with mysterious awe. Having herself 
fallen, as it were, from heaven among them, she was 
just the right priestess to attend their miraculous image, 
which itself had fallen from heaven, and was so much 
more adorable than a spear or a horse’s head. Nothing 
but human sacrifice could sufficiently honor so marvellous 
a piece of stone, combining the glory of the divine form 
with the terror of the thunderbolt. Shipwrecks upon 
that iron-bound coast supplied victims in plenty, and it 
was the holy woman’s part to touch them first for 
consecration, and so to pass them on to the temple 
butchers. Then, for all savage worshippers, the joy of 
alien slaughter, the copious blood, and the contentment 
of propitiated heaven. 

So Iphigenia stood upon the barbaric coast, sur- 
rounded by a few Greek servants, all sick for home. 
Again and again throughout the play that note of home- 
sickness—of yearning for the one land where life was 
bright and noble—is raised. The scene is built with 
blood-red temple walls, and down the central altar blood- 
stains have trickled (“like long hair,’’ says Professor 
Murray, and one wishes the Greek text gave stronger 
authority fot so grim a comparison). But the priestess 
enters with the innocent offerings of her own country— 
the milk, the wine, and honey ordained for buried 
spirits. She has dreamt she was at home again in Argos, 
and the symbols of her dream appear to prove that 
Orestes, her young brother, is dead. More than ever 
she feels her loneliness and separation—a Greek princess, 
secluded among those savages. ‘‘ Agamos, ateknos, 
apolis, aphilos,’? she laments her fate—unwed, un- 
childed, unenfranchised, unfriended. Again and again 
the Chorus of servants take up her lamentation, full of 
the exile’s desire, till it reaches its consummation in the 
Halcyon ode, where these “wingless birds’’ join the 
winged kingfisher in the sorrowing cry of loneliness, and 
call for Greece and for Delos, the home of Greek sun- 
shine, the one star shining within the compass of this 
gloomy world :--— 


‘ 


“‘ Sister, I, too, beside the sea complain, 

A bird that hath no wing. 

Oh, for a kind Greek market-place again, 

For Artemis, that healeth women’s pain; 
Here I stand hungering. 

Give me the little hill above the sea, 

The palm of Delos, fringéd delicately, 

The young sweet laurel, and the olive-tree, 
Grey-leaved and glimmering.” 


In words that Mignon’s song of Italy seems to recall, 
they sing of the wild hill air, and the Argive Sea, and of 
Athens, and the marriage dances in the evening, and 
the house that once was theirs. They burn to be out 
upon the sea again, making for home :— 

** Oh, the wind and the oar, 
When the great sail swells before, 
With sheets astrain, like a horse on the rein; 


And on, through the race and roar, 
She feels for the farther shore.” 
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So this great drama of Hellenic nationality proceeds, 
until at last we hear the cry of the Greek sailors upon the 
escaping galley :— 
“For Greece! For Greece, O children of the shores 
Of storm! Give way, and let her feel your oars; 
Churn the long waves to foam. The prize is won, 


The prize we followed, on and ever on, 
Friendless beyond the blue Symplégades.” 


Whoever has gathered into himself the underlying spirit 
of this play—the noble pride of manners and intelligence, 
the loathing of cruelty, the horror of external restraint, 
the passion for free movement and thought, all per- 
meated with the lights and shadows and cleansing move- 
ment of sea and sunshine, and backed by the visionary 
memory of Greek mountains, sober and temperate in 
shape and scale—he may be said to have imbibed the 
true spirit of all that is meant by Greece. 

The Greek spirit, dwelling in a savage place, and 
the spirit of womanhood—its harsh and cruel 
surface broken through by pity, its wit and 
resource, its splendid mendacity, and the “ fanatical 
loyalty” of women to women—these are the 
two points that actors must insist upon. And 
the actors who are now performing this beautiful 
play twice a week at the Kingsway Theatre succeed 
beyond expectation. It is an admirable performance. 
On the more mechanical side, it is true, the perpetual 
difficulty of the chorus in the reproduction of Greek 
plays is not yet solved. The chorus should be musical, 
and yet the words of the odes must be understood ; and, 
up to now, I have not known the two requirements 
combined. At the Kingsway the odes are recited 
or sung to music, for the most part in unison, and by the 
whole chorus together. The effect is certainly beautiful, 
and the music comes with relief. But much of the words 
and sense is lost, and the first thing one must insist upon 
in a chorus is the meaning. In any case, the meaning 
is difficult enough, but when about a quarter of the 
words are hidden by the music, it vanishes. The chorus 
is admirably trained. All do their utmost to be distinct ; 
yet I doubt if a stranger to the play would detect the real 
significance of any ode. The symbolic, and rather 
Indian, dancing, also, during the recitations, though 
equally well performed, seemed too finikin and mincing 
—too wavy, sinuous, and prettily intertwined. The 
dress suited captive women very well, but the intro- 
duction of its bluish-purple against the blood-red setting 
of the stage was daring, though probably right in dis- 
harmony. 

As to the actors themselves, all the men characters 
were well taken. Perhaps the Messenger, by Mr. Gaw- 
thorn, was the best. Mr. Jules Shaw, as the Herdsman, 
was properly barbaric—just a little too barbaric, too 
crouching and aboriginal. It would be hard to act those 
model comrades, Orestes and Pylades, with finer and 
more open-hearted nobility of friendship in adversity 
than Mr. Tearle and Mr. Bridge Adams acted them. 
Thoas, the rude, barbarian king, capable of primitive 
virtue and very primitive credulity, was well played by 
Mr. Hewetson ; and Miss Ernita Lascelles spoke the great 
lines of Athena with good effect, apparently from behind 
a masked figure—perhaps marking a further return in 
the future to the supposed Greek forms. * The rapid and 
tumultuous entrance of soldiers, messenger, and king, 
from the side of the stalls instead of from the “ wings,” 
with a view to breaking up the picture-setting of the 
stage, is another evidence of the return ; though, as usual 
in a Greek play, one felt that the whole circle of stalls 
should be given up to the actors and chorus. 

But the triumph of the performance is the acting of 
Iphigenia herself. In no part, except perhaps as Nan, 
have I seen Miss Lillah McCarthy rise to such a height of 
dramatic art, and stay there without descent. One does 
not know whether to praise most the nearly motionless 
dignity of her entrance and early speeches, her calm and 
distinct recitation of her lyrics of lament, or her gradual 
but unconscious approach to the great moment of the 
play, when, repeating by heart the words written in the 
tablets which she hands Pylades to take to Greece, she 
says quietly :— 





“ Say: ‘To Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, 
She that was slain in Aulis, dead to Greece, 
Yét quick, Iphigenia sendeth peace.’”’ 


Or, again, when, after the recognition of her brother, 
all her tenderness breaks through its sheathing, and 
cherishing his head, she cries :— 


“Ts this the babe I knew, 
The little babe, light lifted like a bird? ” 


From first to last, in the rage of cruel memory, the 
gradually revealed tenderness, the splendid mendacity, 
the passion for country and freedom, it was a superb 
performance; most triumphant, perhaps, in that great 
appeal of a woman to the common bond of womanhood :— 


“ Are we not women, you and I, 
A broken race, to one another true, 
And strong in our shared secrets? Help me through 
This strait; keep hid the secret of our flight, 
And share our peril! ” 


Bm. W. Ot. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM IN CHINA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—In your issue of December 23rd, which has just 
reached me, you have an article on “ Compromise in China,” 
which is evidently written in sincere sympathy with those 
who are struggling for a free China. A part of your article 
is, however, based on a wrong conception, and I am sure 
you will be pleased to learn that it is so. You state that 
“behind these changes lies the appalling problem of over- 
population. There is not a fresh acre, even on the 
hillsides, which can be reclaimed for cultivation, nor a 
borderland into which these crowded millions may expand.” 

It is estimated that the three provinces comprising Man- 
churia could, with proper cultivation, produce enough grain 
to feed more than two hundred millions of people. At 
present these provinces are very sparsely populated. Here is 
one enormous outlet for the present and future millions of 
China. One of the reasons for the restlessness of the 
Mongols is the immigration of Chinese from the South. 
Large numbers of farmers are reclaiming the neglected lands 
of Mongolia, and in this immense district there is a second 
outlet for the increasing population of China. In the Western 
and South-western provinces of China proper there are 
immense tracts of land waiting for the advent of the tillers 
of the soil. There is room for millions of people in these 
districts. I have seen great stretches of land without a 
single inhabitant, which would produce fine crops of cotton, 
sugar, rice, or maize. Here is a third outlet. 

Until within the last year or two, much of the best land 
of the country has for one half of the year been withdrawn 
from the production of food crops and given over to the 
cultivation of the poppy. This land is now being reclaimed 
fcr its best use, and the food-supply will be largely in- 
creased. I know many districts where a good harvest means 
that one-half of the crop will be practically wasted, because 
the people are not sufficient to consume it, and there are 
no facilities for export. The opium was, in years gone by, 
exported from various provinces in exchange for imports. 
With the opening of mines and their scientific working, the 
export of minerals will take the place of the export of opium, 
and the increased food-supply will be solid gain for the 
support of increased population. 

The Western world has everything to gain and nothing 
to fear from a prosperous, well-crowded China. There will 
be opportunities of trade vaster than the manufacturers of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands have ever yet 
dreamed of. 

The answer which you expect to be given to your ques- 
tions in a decade can be given now.—Yours, &c., 





S. Porzarp. 
Chaotong, Yunnan, West China. 
February 17th, 1912. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MINIMUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “ North Norfolk,” raises an 
interesting question on the difference in output on daywork 
and piecework wages in certain collieries of which his friend 
has experience. 

The idea expressed by “ North Norfolk” is at the root 
of a good deal of middle-class misunderstanding of trade 
unionism and working men generally. 

A middle-class man, hearing that a workman when paid 
by an ordinary day wage does not produce so many tons of 
coal or lay so many hundred bricks as he does when paid by 
the piece, thinks that the man is shirking either from lazi- 
ness or from a deliberate desire to reduce his output. 

As a matter of fact, if he is the ordinary honest work- 
man working on day work, he is doing what the middle- 
class man expects of himself when working for a full day 
in his garden, what he expects of his clerks if he is an 
employer of clerical labor, what he expects of his own 
gardener and laborers when they are working under his own 
eye. 

When a really skilled man is on piecework, he is giving 
something of a quite different quality to this, viz., a con- 
centration of effort and attention which is in its own way 
comparable with that given by a well-trained clerk when 
there is a rush to get out a balance-sheet, by a barrister in 
a hotly contested case, or by the employer himself in times 
of crisis, but which is considered by all these persons as 
something rather beyond their normal day’s work. 

In the intellectual world such concentrated attention 
cannot, except with a few persons of unusual constitutional 
or nervous strength, be kept up for more than a short time 
without risk of serious breakdown. In the world of physical 
labor it can be kept up for much longer periods without 
injurious consequences, but only at a physical cost consider- 
ably above that of ordinary day work. To expect a man 
earning an ordinary day wage to keep up a continuous piece- 
work stroke is as unreasonable as to expect a horse fed only 
on grass continually to draw heavy loads.—Yours, &c., 

R. ©. PHriirMmore. 

Battler’s Green, Watford, 

March 18th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Even if we accept the statements quoted by 
“ North Norfolk ’’ from the “ Times ” as accurate and typical, 
it by no means follows that we are bound to accept, without 
qualification, the conclusion he draws from them. 

A good deal depends upon the point of view: whether 
we regard men merely as pieces of machinery, to be owned 
and operated by other men for their own benefit, or as 
human beings; the breadth or narrowness of the meaning 
we attach to that slippery word “efficiency,” and the prin- 
ciples by which we are guided in fixing our standard of 
efficiency in any given case. 

Excessive speeding-up, for instance, may easily result 
in the temporary increase of a workman’s machine-efficiency 
(judged solely by immediate output, which is all the 
employer is concerned with) at the expense of a serious re- 
duction of his total potential machine-efficiency ; and, if the 
organisers and captains of industry place their level of 
efficiency at such a point that it can only be attained at 
the cost of continuous over-strain, they must not be sur- 
prised if people begin to question on which side the 
immorality lies. 

And this, under modern industrial conditions, is a very 
real danger. There can be no doubt that the high-pressure 
system is an economical one from the employer’s point of 
view, for the worn-out human machine can be relegated to 
the scrap-heap without the employer being called upon to 
face the fresh capital outlay in which the replacing of an 
over-driven engine or dynamo would involve him; but 
whether it is a particularly moral system, or even a truly 
economic system, from the point of view of civilisation, is 
another matter.—Yours, &c., 

James H. Ropertson. 

Muswell Hill, N. 

March 19th, 1912. 








POPULATION AND THE MINIMUM WAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Liberalism, as you suggest in your issue of March 
16th, is necessarily moving towards a statutory living wage 
in all trades. In assuring, however, to every man a sum 
sufficient to maintain himself and his family at a minimum 
standard of comfort, must we not understand that three be 
his maximum number of children? Otherwise, will not the 
rapid increase of unemployment rush us on to bankruptcy 
or Socialism ? 

I was disappointed also that, in your third leading 
article, you did not mention pressure of population as a 
cause of advancing prices.—Yours, &c., 

B. Dunuop, M.B. 

Brasted, Kent. 

March 19th, 1912. 


PRICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—In your leader, ‘‘ Wanted, a World Commission 
on Prices,’’ you suggest that the present rise of prices is 
not likely to be due to the increased supply of gold, because 
the Bank Rate has been high during recent years, while 
the natural] result of an increased supply of gold would be 
a lowering of the Bank Rate. 

I think that this is a mistake. Steadily increasing 
supplies of gold will keep the Bank Rate high. The 
immediate effect of increased supplies of gold is the increase 
of currency and of bank credits, which latter depend on the 
reserve of gold at the banks. This increase of currency 
and of bank credits causes a rise of prices. A rise of prices 
increases the profits of most businesses, for it enables goods 
to be sold at a higher price than that at which they were 
bought. This increase of profits raises the current rate 
of interest, and the Bank Rate rises with the rate of interest. 

The Bank Rate, under normal circumstances, depends 
upon the profits which borrowers expect to make by using 
the borrowed money. Those profits will be greater, and, 
consequently, the Bank Rate higher, when prices are rising, 
whether those rising prices are due to an increased supply 
of gold or to other causes.—Yours, &c., 

J. A. Coss. 

108, Church Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

March 20th, 1912. 


‘*A WORLD COMMISSION ON PRICES.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I was much interested in reading your articles on 
the marked increase in the price of food of late years. I 
was struck, however, by the fact that you make no mention 
of what would appear to be the greatest factor in this rise, 
and that is the increase of population of wheat and meat- 
eating countries. If the population of these countries has 
increased out of proportion to the increase in sources of 
food supplies, then increase of prices seems unavoidable. 
You mention, however, the addition of Japan and China 
to the ranks of wheat-eating countries, which, of course, 
intensifies the problem. 

In a country like Australia, where the population is 
small and food is plentiful, the poorest have enough and to 
spare, while in India, where population ie very dense and 
food correspondingly scarce, the poorest live on food that 
would be considered hardly good enough for pigs in 
Australia, though, as far as I can gather, food prices are 
much the same in both countries.—Yours, &c., 


AUSTRALIAN. 
March 18th, 1912. 


THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—In your leading article, “Italy and the Possi- 
bilities of Intervention,” in the issue of March 2nd, mention 
is made of Italy’s bombardment of two Turkish war vessels 
at Beyrout, with the remark, “no one has found the noise 
welcome or musical.’’ You in England, who do not suffer 
from Turkish rule, can little realise the wild hope and 
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joy that this music excited among many of the Turk’s 
wretched Christian subjects in Europe. 

To them, every piastre the Turk is forced to spend on 
that war, every man that he loses, represents so much weak- 
ening of Turkish power. Trapped and helpless as they 
are—for all Powers, it seems, are united in their desire 
to pen them in and prevent them obtaining arms—the only 
hope of these Christians is in the one Power—Italy—who 
has ventured to attack their foe. I heard many eagerly 
anticipate a bombardment of Salonika, Smyrna—any or 
every town, in fact. And the disappointment when it was 
learnt that Europe objected was profound. 

“Ts there no friend left ””—they pitifully ask—‘ of that 
great Gladstone, who said that the Turk—bag and baggige— 
must go?” 

Things, when seen from a Christian village in Turkey, 
look so different from the same things viewed from a Jondon 
newspaper office !—Yours, &c., 

On Tue Spor. 

March 21st, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I trust that you will allow me space to comment 
upon certain statements concerning alleged Italian 
“cruelty” in the repression of the Arab revolt in Tripoli 
contained in Mr. McCullagh’s letter to your columns of the 
2nd inst. I had no opportunity of replying to Mr. 
McCullagh’s recent letter to the “ Spectator,’’ in answer to 
a communication of mine on the same subject, owing to the 
editor of that journal having closed the correspondence. 

Mr. McCullagh says: “Unfortunately, the cruelty of 


the Italians in Tripoli has been only too clearly 
established.” No unprejudiced person will, I think, 
consider that Mr. McCullagh has succeeded in es- 


tablishing it. I will only ask Mr. McCullagh from 
what sources he, and the other newspaper correspondents 
he quotes, derived their information as to innocent Arabs 
being deliberately shot down by Italian soldiers. Neither 
he, nor any other correspondent, was, I believe, in the oasis 
during the days of the Arab revolt They were, in common 
with all other civilians, in the city of Tripoli during those 
days. They could not, therefore, have personally witnessed 
the cruelties they accuse Italian soldiers of having com- 
mitted. On whom, then, did they rely for their information 
as to these cruelties? Mr. McCullagh very naively answers 
the question for us before it is asked, and by so doing 
entirely gives his case away in the eyes of all but the 
hysterical British sentimentalist, ready to believe anything 
when once the word “atrocity” is mentioned. In mention- 
ing that all the German newspaper correspondents (and in 
this Mr. McCullagh is again mistaken) testified to these 
cruelties, he quotes Dr. Tilger. Knowing Arabic well, he 
tells us, Dr. Tilger “was able to obtain from Arab sources 
particulars of atrocities whereof the correspondents knew 
nothing.” Mr. McCullagh goes on to say: “Besides the 
testimony of Dr. Tilger, we have that of his dragoman, who 
also speaks Italian, Arabic, and Turkish and who 
went about among the Arabs on the days of the massacre 
and conversed with them.” Precisely. It is, then, on this 
second-hand testimony, gleaned by dragomen and paid ser- 
vants from Arabs capable of the vilest treachery, that Mr. 
McCullagh bases his assertions—and he expects these asser- 
tions, obtained in such a manner, and from such evidently 
corrupted sources, to carry greater weight in the minds of 
reasonable persons than the word of honor of Italian gentle- 
men, and of Italian private soldiers, who, in writing home 
to their families and friends, have made not the slightest 
allusion to “cruelty,’’ and still less to the shooting of any 
Arabs not either carrying arms, or in the immediate vicinity 
of spots in the oasis where arms were known to be concealed. 
There were practically no innocent Arabs in the oasis. I 
have seen very many of these letters; and, in some instances, 
am personally acquainted with the writers of them. 

I know that any act of cruelty, such as Mr. McCullagh 
alleges, would be absolutely repugnant to the natures of 
those writers, and that they would have been the first to 
deplore and condemn them had they occurred. I may assure 
Mr. McCullagh that the Italian Government and pro-Italian 
newspapers have never appealed to me! Why in the world 
should they have done so? Neither, I imagine, have they 





appealed to Lord Roberts. It is not necessary to be appealed 
to in order to defend those whom one knows to be innocent 
against gross calumnies. 

As to Mr. McCullagh’s assertion that a state of affairs 
existed in Tripoli on October 23rd for which General 
Caneva’s dismissal from the Italian Army would be the 
lightest punishment, this, I maintain, is an outrageous 
statement. He has shown us on what grounds, and 
from what sources, he has obtained the information 
which he has ventured to put into print; and as his 
colleagues in the campaign of calumny, which he and a few 
other journalists have waged against the honor and humanity 
of Italian soldiers, have also been obliged to turn to these 
sources in support of their statements, their evidence is, to 
say the least of it, as unconvincing and as unsatisfactory as 
his own. It is to be feared, however, that Mr. McCullagh 
and his particular colleagues are more bent upon attacking 
General Caneva than upon vindicating outraged humanity; 
a fact of which the Italian authorities are, I am told, per- 
fectly well aware, and which will doubtless be made public at 
a fitting time. Mr. McCullagh’s reiterated objections that 
the defenders of Italian honor are to be found only among 
those who, like myself, were not present at the “ massacres,” 
are as little convincing as the remainder of his statements. 
Mr. McCullagh himself was not present at those massacres. 
He, and his friends, were not in the oasis. 

The whole of this very deplorable campaign of mis- 
representation and exaggeration on the part of Mr. 
McCullagh is due entirely to the fact that, as he himself 
admits, Arabs form the sources to which he and his friends 
have gone in order to obtain confirmation of their assertions. 
For reasons best known to themselves, and to General 
Caneva and his Staff, they have preferred to accept the word 
of Arabs, and of dragomen “ well acquainted with Arabic and 
Turkish’ to that of Italians—and to that of some of their 
own countrymen who, although not in Tripoli, have, perhaps, 
sources of information better worthy of credence than are the 
so-called “ Arabs” of Tripoli, the vast majority of whom, by 
the way, are not Arabs at all. I can assure Mr. McCullagh 
that testimony is not wanting from genuine Arabs—chiefs 
and others—absolutely refuting his accusations that innocent 
persons were deliberately shot down by soldiers who were 
“out of hand.” I can also assure him that the testimony 
of various interpreters and dragomen who acted for certain 
correspondents at Tripoli is forthcoming to prove how 
entirely these correspondents relied for their sensational 
“copy’’ on the tales told them by casual Arabs, always 
through interpreters and dragomen, of Italian inhumanity. 

I would ask your leave, sir, here to make a personal 
statement, which, owing to the Editor of the “ Spectator” 
having closed the correspondence on this subject with the 
publication of Mr. McCullagh’s recent letter to him, I was 
unable to make in that journal. Mr. McCullagh, in his 
letter to the “Spectator,’’ denounced me as having brought 
a charge of bribery against those correspondents who, like 
himself, have accused Italian soldiers of the most atrocious 
inhumanity. If Mr. McCullagh had read my letter carefully 
before replying to it, he would not have mentioned the ugly 
term bribery with so much alacrity, nor would he have 
thought it necessary to defend himself from it. I described 
the attitude of these correspondents as unscrupulous; and 
I must adhere to that description. In the course of my 
letter to the “Spectator” I once used the term “ paid agents ” 
—and this in the very last paragraph, which was entirely 
concerned with the Young Turk Party. I imagine that not 
even Mr. McCullagh will pretend that the Committee of 
Union and Progress has not its paid agents, through whose 
means every single Turkish defeat since the commencement 
of the war has been represented all over the East, and also in 
the Balkans, as a Turkish victory. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the same paid agents imposed on the good faith 
of Mr. McCullagh and others in Tripoli, since, by Mr. 
McCullagh’s own showing, these gentlemen were not in a 
position to obtain their information as to Italian cruelty in 
any other way save by conversing with “Arabs”! To 
describe an attitude as unscrupulous is not, I would remind 
Mr. McCullagh, to assert that those who have adopted such 
an attitude have been bribed to de so.—Yours, &c., 

Ricuarp Bacor. 

Tripalle, Crespina, Provincia di Pisa. 

March 17th, 1912. 
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THE AGE FOR ADULT SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—As one who would be deprived of the vote for four 
years if the age-limit for adult suffrage were fixed at twenty- 
five, may I protest against the letter on this subject in your 
last week’s issue, and set forth my reasons for believing— 
I hope not from mere interestedness—that the present age- 
limit of twenty-one should be adhered to? 

Your correspondent says that the reasons for fixing the 
age-limit at twenty-five are “many and cogent.” I contend 
they are neither. All the arguments for such a course are 
mere variations of the one your correspondent gives—viz., 
that a youth of twenty-one is immature. Now, I do not for 
a moment claim that a man or woman of that age will have 
the steady mind and sound common-sense of one of twenty- 
five, but has he or she not a sufficient interest in the nation to 
be given a say in its affairs? Take a few practical instances. 
Is conscription to be forced on the country without consult - 
ing those most immediately affected—young men between 
twenty-one and twenty-five? Next, are there not many, 
especially among the working classes, and many women even 
in the middle and upper classes, who marry and have chil- 
dren before they are twenty-five? Are these bread-winners 
and mothers to be denied a voice in the affairs of their 
country, for the welfare of which they are working, because 
they may not be so prudent as a few years more of experience 
will make them? Again, at twenty-one, men and women 
cease to be infants at law, and frequently “ come into” some 
property, and are liable to pay taxes in connection with it. 
Are these to be taxed for four years without being repre- 
sented ? 

I protest more strongly still against your correspondent’s 
suggestion that the age-limit for choosing members of an 
“Upper House” should be not less than thirty. Have we 
not suffered long enough from a reactionary “ Upper 
House”? Are we to put ourselves again under the yoke of 
reaction by cutting off the influence of all those who are 
most inclined to be genuinely and healthily progressive? 

No, sir; the agelimit must remain at twenty-one, 
whether for an “ Upper” or a “ Lower House.” Youth is 
undeniably irrepressible and optimistic, and surely we have 
had enough of pessimism lately! I trust that Tue Nation 
will not—as a leading article a short while back seemed to 
show it might—throw ‘its influence into this movement for 
crippling the ever-hopeful and go-ahead force of youth—a 
movement which, if successful, would put yet an additional 
clog on the wheels of progress.—Yours, &c., 


NINETEEN. 
Gloucester, March 18th, 1912. 


BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your leader on ‘‘ The Brightest Side’’ on 
Saturday last you surely do much less than justice towards 
Biology and Biologists. You say, ‘‘ Biology is constantly 
associated with all that is harsh and reactionary in con- 
temporary social opinion,’ and again, ‘‘. . ._ these 
class distinctions which Biology wishes to sanctify in the 
name of science.’’ Surely this is a most one-sided state- 
ment founded on a conception of Biology which belongs to at 
least twenty or thirty years ago. 

Biologists are like most other classes of men. There 
are amongst them progressives on the one hand and 
reactionaries on the other. Is it not so with, e.g., Classical 
Scholars, Historians, and others? 

Of course there were many who wished to perpetuate 
the class distinction you refer to, who in the ’seventies and 
’eighties of the last century made great use of ‘‘ survival 
of the fittest’? and all that was associated with that 
memorable phrase. But, as your contemporary, the 
‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ has more than once pointed out, 
this is an antiquated application of a misunderstood Biology ; 
and the extreme laisscz-faire doctrine which was supposed 
to secure considerable support from it is based on long- 
exploded notions. 

I should recommend your readers, after the perusal of 
your otherwise admirable leader, to turn to Kropotkin’s 
“Mutual Aid,” or to Thomson and Geddes’s “ Evolution” 


in the Home University Library. Again, it would be well 
to read pages 200 and 201—indeed the whole chapter—of 
Thomson’s “Introduction to Science” in the series men- 
tioned above. 

Are you not a little hard on science generally? I 
remember something about ‘‘ The Conservatism of Science ”’ 
not leng ago, all because some prominent scientist—was it 
not Sir William Ramsay ?—had evinced certain conservative 
leanings. Scientists generally are like the Biologists, and 
like other folk, sometimes progressive, sometimes reac- 
tionary or hesitating. But it is scarcely fair to impeach 
a whole class because of the shortcomings of a few.— 
Yours, &c., 

ALBERT WILMORE. 

Fernbank, Keighley Road, Colne. 

March 20th, 1912. 


[We have, we think, from time to time done justice 
to the later schools of Biology which our correspondent 
has in mind.—Ep.,- Natron. ] 


“THE COAST.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I thank you for your kind review of my 
book, “ Alone in West Africa”? Your reviewer reproaches 
me a little that I tell the story in detail as a passer-by. 
Unluckily, that is the curse of West Africa, everybody is a 
passer-by, a sojourner in the land. I look forward to the 
day when Britain shall realise the wealth of the land that 
is hers and hold it more firmly. Meanwhile, I had to tell my 
story so that the man in the street would read. I tried to 
tell it for the man or woman who had never been in Africa, 
and who wanted to know exactly how the people who went 
there fared. That must be my excuse for dwelling so long on 
carrier troubles.—Yours, &c., 

Mary Gaunt. 

17, Finborough Road, S.W. 

March 17th, 1912. 


FAIR RENT COURTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The writer of your encouraging article, “The 
Brighter Side,”’ indicates in passing a problem with which, 
as a nation, we are bound shortly to come face to face—I 
mean that of excessive rentals among the very poor. 

I write in the hope of provoking correspondence and 
eliciting the opinions of experts as to the constitution of 
Fair Rent Courts. A friend of mine recently pointed out 
in conversation that here might be the remedy for a sick 
State, while one more obvious and desirable—that of a 
universal rise in wages—remained impracticable. It is clear 
that, under present conditions, the burden of better wages 
would be bound, though involving inevitably a rise in 
prices, to fall most heavily upon the wage-earner himself, 
and it may be long before we can escape from the vicious 
circle. 

While not wishing in any degree to under-rate the 
grave difficulties which meet us in the question of housing 
—those of land values, of ground rents, and many more— 
I am yet convinced that a means to health may be found 
along the lines of judicious reform, directed upon this 
problem. Having been engaged for some years in col- 
lecting rents in Lambeth, and later in the poorest quarters 
of Birmingham, I have been able closely to study the para- 
lysing evil of excessive rent. It is, of course, at its worst 
in London. The cost of living, when I worked there, was 
considerably lower than at present, yet the rent paid by 
the dwellers in model tenements was seldom less, and 
sometimes even more, than a third of the—by no means 
secure—weekly income. Thus, out of 25s., precariously 
earned, 8s. 6d. or 9s. would be paid for three small rooms. 
Smaller families lived in two rooms, rented at 5s. 6d. and 
upwards, and wages were often as low as 18s. I am speaking 
of scene-shifters, street-sellers, railwaymen, and a variety 
of such workers, not highly skilled. The scandal speaks for 
itself. Accommodation for one hundredweight of coal was 
afforded, but few families could gain the small benefit of 
having so much atatime. Food was dear because it had to be 





purchased in proportionately small quantities. In the 
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authenticated budgets lately published, with their huge 
item of rent, we see at a glance that the necessity of hand- 
to-mouth living renders true economy impossible. Growing 
children can have no fresh milk and but little fresh air. 
They come upon the State for much of their food, and upon 
charity for their summer holidays (if they have any), and, 
in some measure, even for clothing. 

Small house property in poor districts is often owned 
by men who have themselves emerged, struggling, from among 
the slum-dwellers. Their profits are small—the ground 
landlord is always there; they are ignorant, and not, as a 
rule, very pitiful. Here are endless rows of dwellings in 
grievous need of repair, inhabited, many of them, by 
builders’ laborers out of work. It is an object-lesson in 
social waste. It is an evil which no strike, unluckily, can 
bring home to us. 

Adjustment from outside should not, however difficult, 
be wholly impossible, and the system of Fair Rent Courts 
has the advantage of not being entirely new and untried. 
I should be glad if their establishment could be made the 
subject of constructive discussion by the thoughtful and 
experienced reformers who use your columns.—Yours, &c., 

G. W. Favtpiss. 

Corbeyrier, Switzerland. 

March 18th, 1912. 





LIBERALISM AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Arthur Aronson, states that 
the righting of wrongs is the foundation of Liberalism. The 
foundation of Liberalism is Liberalism, and any contravention 
of Liberal principles for the purpose of righting a wrong 
is itself a wrong. Now, whatever be the merits of the 
Insurance Act, it is not a Liberal measure. It is, in fact, 
a direct blow at freedom. It assumes the right of the State 
to decide how the individual can best invest his money. The 
principle of enforced national insurance cannot be compared 
with the right of the State to enforce taxation; for taxation 
is, and ought to be, employed solely for purposes of revenue. 
The Insurance Act, however, was not introduced to be an 
additional source of revenue. It was a scheme which was 
to compel the individual to spend his money in the way which 
the State decided would most benefit him. It, in fact, 
arbitrarily, took over the control of part of his income, not to 
contribute to the up-keep of the State, but to benefit himself, 
and him alone. 

Now that opposition to the measure is manifesting itself 
in the country, Mr. Aronson states that it is the duty of a 
Government to pass a measure which it considers beneficial, 
even in face of the people’s wishes; or rather, as he puts 
it, even if such legislation is temporarily unpopular. Accord- 
ing to this argument, it is at least the duty of a Government 
to discover, before passing a measure, whether it is in fact 
temporarily, and not permanently unpopular. Mr. Aronson’s 
views are certainly the views of a great many people who 
are believers in the theory of Benevolent Despotism, but 
they are not the views of a Liberal.—Yours, &c., 

Writiam Stevens. 

Bradfield, near Reading. 

March 17th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I am inclined to agree with your correspondent 
last week who believes that it will be recorded of this Act 
that parturition killed the parent, and for two principal 
reasons. First, its contributory character will exact a 
heavily-borne toll from many who are living on the margin 
of subsistence (according to their present standard), and are, 
at the same time, being pressed by increasing cost of living and 
heavier local burdens, levied on what is generally admitted 
to be an unjust basis. In the second place, my information 
is that the National Health Commission is being thwarted 
in its efforts to obtain the best available material to staff 
its offices. I make no reflection on the men whose appoint- 
ments were announced in this week’s ‘‘ London Gazette,” but 
observe that they contain very few names from the Customs 
and Excise or Inland Revenue Departments. Yet these two 








departments contain officers peculiarly fitted by their train- 
ing and constant contact with the public for the performance 
of the duties of the new department. Surveyors of Customs 
and Excise and Surveyors of Taxes would, to my knowledge, 
be willing to accept transfers, for which they have in fact 
applied in large numbers, had not an embargo been, for 
some reason, laid upon their applications by the authorities 
of their respective departments. This action appears to be 
ill-conceived in the public interest.—Yours, &c., 
ONLOOKER. 
March 9th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 





ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA. 

Mystic aND Paitanturopist, Marcu 22np. 
Say, did you go, 
Great soul and sweet, 
When first His message reached your weary heart, 
Far in the wilderness your Love to greet 
From all mean things apart? 
Not so: 
But down the alleys that His footsteps trod 
Between the blind, the ailing, and the lame, 
Steadfast in ministry you came— 
Yet. swift to the encounter of your God. 


The hideous bed 

Of utmost poverty, 

The chamber of the dead, 

The busy hospital ; all these did see 

How that you ran, bright-faced, from ecstasy 
Life’s dreadful wrecks to tend, 


And, for His sake, in each acclaimed a friend. 


Ah! was it these, your well-beloved guests, 
Who taught you eager pain’s most stern delight, 
High heaven’s most dear behests? 

Did you surprise 

Within their fevered eyes the sudden gleam 
Of Paradise ? 

Or watching through the night 

The adept of a mighty agony, 

Discern as in a dream 

Behind his anguished sighs, 

The murmurous olives of Gethsemane? 


Novice of Love, you were initiate 

By helpless hands in His divine intent ; 

Yea, were communicate 

In Life’s most pure and piteous sacrament. 
Remedial mercy’s art 

That, cruel-kind, 

Would wound to mend and with deliberate smart 
Probe the deep ulcers of the infected mind, 

Or spend the life-blood of the stricken soul— 
This did your schooling make you to admire, 
This your blessed office teach you to extol. 
Thus your translucid sight 

Pierced to that purging Fire, 

That lazar-house of light, 

Where those who greatly love, 

Yet know themselves impure, 

Plunge in the healing flame, their charity to prove: 
That sweet sharp physic joyful to endure, 

And from life’s sickness work the spirit’s cure. 


EvELYN UNDERHILL. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Germany in the Nineteenth Century.” By J. H. Rose, C. H. 
Herford, E. C. K. Gonner, and M. E. Sadler. (Manchester 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“A Philosophy of Social Progress.” By E. J. Urwick. (Methuen. 


6s.) 

“Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders.” By Viscount Halifax. (Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Parliamentary Reminiscences.” By William Jeans. (Chapman 
& Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“My Friendship with Prince Hohenlohe.” By Baroness von 
Hedemann. (Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Aspects of Home Rule.” Selected Speeches of the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Balfour, M.P. (Routledge. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ With the Turks in Tripoli.” By E. N. Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) 

‘The Prelude to Adventure.” By Hugh Walpole. (Mills & Boon. 


6s.) 

‘La Philosophie de M. Henri Bergson.” Par René Gillouin. 
(Paris: Grasset. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Sites et Personnages.’”’ Par Edmond Pilon. (Paris: Grasset. 


3 fr. 50.) 
“Thomas Ringwald.” Roman. Von Hermann Stegemann. 
(Berlin: Fleischel. 4m.) 


* *~ * 


Every bookman will agree with Mr. Birrell’s obiter 
dictum that “it is one of the boasts of letters to have 
glorified the term ‘ second-hand,’”’ and a great many will 
go further and accept his statement that the second-hand 
booksellers’ catalogues are “the true text-books of litera- 
ture.’’ To such persons we can recommend one of these 
text-books just issued by Mr. Thorp, of St. Martin’s Lane, 
under the title of “ A Catalogue of a Portion of the Library 
of the Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker, M.P., and Other 
Properties.’’ Croker was offered £2,500 by Murray for a 
history of the French Revolution, but he never finished 
the work, though he made a huge collection of books and 
pamphlets on the subject. Most- of these are now in the 
British Museum, but there are a good many in Mr. Thorp’s 
catalogue, as well as other books and manuscripts annotated 
in Croker’s hand. There are a manuscript catalogue of 
Croker’s library, the entire collection of his contributions to 
the “Quarterly Review,’’ many autograph letters, proof- 
sheets of his articles, and fragments of a diary. 

* * * 

Owine to Mr. Thorp’s kindness, we are able to print 
one or two extracts from this diary, which does not seem to 
have come under the notice of Mr. Louis Jennings, who 
edited “The Croker Papers,’ in three volumes, in 1884. 
The largest section of the diary dates from 1808, and gives 
an account of a voyage made by Croker in that year. Croker 
seems to have read the Bible a good deal, but he also found 
time for other reading. On December 10th he notes: 
“Read ‘Corinne,’ Vol. III., 90-438, the end. The title 
ought to have been ‘ Corinne et L’Italie,’ for all that relates 
to the story of Corinne is very middling, while all that 
relates to Italy is excellent. I have not met anywhere better 
taste, or better knowledge of the real pleasures of life. The 
style is most affected, sometimes expressing admirably the 
idea, but generally either rendering it ridiculous, or raising 
others which have no relation to the original. This is only 
when Madame de Staél gets into poetics.” 

- * * 

- Two other authors who come under Croker’s strictures 
are Lady Morgan and Mrs. Inchbald. He writes: “ Decem- 
ber 19th. I read the first and half the second volume of 
‘The Wild Irish Girl.’ December 22nd. Read the 
remainder of the second and the third volume of ‘The Wild 
Irish Girl ’—a story impossible ; some good sketches of Irish 
character. The old arguments concerning the colony of 
Milesians, and of Ossian, &c., form the sum of this novel, 
interesting only to a true-born Irishman. December 
24th. I read yesterday and to-day the three first volumes of 
‘The Simple Story.’ December 25th. Read the 
fourth and last volume of ‘The Simple Story’; hang its 
simplicity! Pat and I dined alone and had no plum 

pudding!!!’’ In regard to Lady Morgan, it may be re- 
membered that Lockhart, writing to Murray about the 
“Quarterly,” described Croker’s “scourging of such poor 








deer as Lady Morgan,” as “unworthy of a work of that 
rank . . . there was always the bitterness of Gifford 
without his dignity, and the bigotry of Southey without his 
bonne-foi.”” The copy of Lady Morgan’s “ France ’’ which 
Croker used to prepare his scourging appears in Mr. Thorp’s 
catalogue. 

¥ ~ « 

Ir is unfortunate for Croker’s reputation as a man of 
letters that he is best known to the general reader by 
Macaulay’s criticism of his edition of Boswell’s “ Johnson,”’ 
and by his authorship of the famous “ Quarterly Review ”’ 
article on Keats. Too much has been made of the severity 
of the latter, for, as Byron wrote, the article was severe, 
“but surely not so severe as many reviews in that and 
other journals upon others.” Macaulay’s article on Croker 
was nearly as bad, and everybody knows that it was largely 
inspired by personal dislike. Macaulay detested Croker 
“more than cold boiled veal,’? and made up his mind “ to 
dust that varlet’s jacket for him in the next number of the 
Blue and Yellow.”’ Mr. Thorp’s catalogue contains several 
of the books on Johnson which Croker used when preparing 
his edition of Boswell, including a copy of “ The Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides,’’ with manuscript notes in Croker’s 
handwriting. Of almost equal interest are Croker’s manu- 
script notes on the pages of the first two volumes of 
Macaulay’s “History of England.”” We may be confident 
that this is the review copy used by Croker when he attacked 
Macaulay in the “Quarterly,” and, as Rogers said, 
“attempted murder, but only committed suicide.”’ 

* * 

ANOTHER interesting item in the catalogue is Croker’s 
own copy of his edition of Hervey’s “ Memoirs of the Reign 
of George III.,” with manuscript additions and a note on 
the inside cover, ‘“ Mr. Murray (publisher), to be given to 
him for a new edition if wanted.’’ Croker was a close 
student of the eighteenth-century memoirs, and his copy of 
Horace Walpole’s works contains several notes in his hand. 
Thus, when Walpole records that Lady Hervey was paid 
£4,000 to desist from attacking the King, Croker adds: 
“This was a frequent abuse. I myself knew, as late as 1790, 
a young lady, daughter of a colonel of a regiment, who had 
a commission.’”’ In another passage it is said that Lady 
Deloraine’s “ general conduct was not considered to be very 
exemplary.” Croker tersely observes, “worse than that 
was said of her”; and, opposite the names of the Countess 
of Orford and Lady Townshend he writes, “both crazy and 
ill-conducted.”” Walpole writes to Sir Horace Mann: “ Some 
part of my fortune isin Lord O(rford)’s hands ; and if I were 
out of the way of giving him trouble, he has not generosity 
enough to do anything that would be convenient to me.” 
Croker annotates: “I know not why, but this is all hum- 
bug; his fortune in Lord O.’s hands was a charge of £5,600 
on the estate which required no separation clause, and he 
had an income of above £5,000 a year.” Again, when 
Walpole alludes to “a quarrel at Dedham assembly that is 
capable of involving all Europe in a war,” Croker says: 
“Tis droll enough—but I was witness to a quarrel at 
Dedham assembly (being then visiting at Mistley) about 
ninety years after.”’ 

+ x . 

CroxErR’s connection with letters is not limited to his 
own works. He was the model for Disraeli’s Rigby and 
for Thackeray’s Wenham, and Lady Morgan enjoyed the 
revenge of painting him as Con Crawley in her novel, 
“Florence Macarthy.’’ His “Stories for Children from the 
History of England,” suggested to Scott the form of the 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” and he began the stan- 
dard edition of Pope, which was afterwards taken 
up by Whitwell Elwin, and completed by Professor 
Courthope. As a_ politician he showed himself an 
effective, if rather unscrupulous and vituperative, party 
debater on the Tory side. His Parliamentary career 
began with his defence of the Duke of York in the Mrs. 
Clarke scandal, and closed in 1832, when he resigned his 

seat rather than remain a member of a reformed Parliament. 
One of the items in Mr. Thorp’s catalogue is the manu- 
script book of signals drawn up by the Comte d’Orvilliers 
for the invasion of this country in 1779, which probably 
came into Croker’s possession when he was Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Lastly, we may add that to Croker belongs the 
credit of being the first to use the term “ Conservatives.” 
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A MODERN DIARIST. 


“One Look Back.” By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
(Wells Gardner. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue details of his own past years are delightfully interesting 
to evervone; they do not of necessity appeal to others. 
Autobiography, if it is to be readable, must obey onerous 
conditions. Its author must be a man conspicuous, 
monstratus digito pretereuntium; it must reach far back 
into the past; must deal with large events and distinguished 
actors ; must be dominated, without undue obtrusion, by the 
personality of the chronicler ; must be so vivid as to stamp 
itself upon the reader’s mind, and to remain with him an 
abiding memory. Mr. Russell, however, disclaims for his 
book the title of autobiography ; to try it by the stern canons 
here laid down would be to break a butterfly upon a wheel ; 
it is, he says, merely “a light and comprehensive survey ” 
of his past: we are to view it, that is, as the pleasant chit- 
chat of a well-informed and genial colloquist, wielding a 
practised pen, and equipped for his task by a lifelong know- 
ledge of men, high and low; of the privileged and splendid 
few, of the masses by whose degradation their luxuries are 
purchased. 

The book opens with an idyllic picture of his childish 
home—the fair surroundings of Woburn—its internal 
atmosphere of gentle evangelistic piety, the bright per- 
suasive teachings of a tender mother and a devoted governess, 
the eleemosynary visits to the poor, the readings to the 
unlettered and the blind, the not always voluntary sacrifice 
of pocket-money to the C.M.S. A delicate child, he 
devoured books; missing apparently the “ Clapham ”’ litera- 
ture, still at that time yielding mental pabulum to pious 
nurseries, the “ Fairchild Family,’’ and “ Anna Ross,’’ and 
“Father Clement,’’ and “Henry Milner’; but roving un- 
restricted in Shakespeare, Dickens, the Waverley Novels, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, their worldliness being corrected by 
Jeremy Taylor and the “ Christian Year.” At fourteen years 
old he was transported to a public school; and we must own 
that the Harrow chapter is less graphic than we should 
have expected. He passed under famous masters—Vaughan 
and Butler, Farrar and Westcott; amongst his school- 
fellows were C. Bowen, Walter Leaf, Gore, Lord Crewe, 
Walter Long; but the masters do not stand out as do those 
of Christ’s Hospital in “ Elia,’ nor will the picture of the 
boy-life bear comparison with the vigorous realism of Tom 
Hughes’s great Rugby epic. He refused homage to the 
“Moloch of Athletics,’ a refreshing assertion of heresy in 
the present day, when, as a great German scholar recently 
declared, “ the curse of Germany is beer, of France profligacy, 
of England athleticism.” 

The impress made on him by Oxford was chiefly theo- 
logical. It has often been observed that the sons of Low 
Churchmen become Ritualists, the sons of High Churchmen 
Rationalists. We imagine that the causes lie deeper; 
that Evangelicalism indicates an inactive liver; that 
Tractarianism is a symptom of latent heart disease; but 
the filial revolt is none the less in evidence, and it befell in 
Mr. Russell’s case. Going up to University College, he fell 
at once under the influence of Liddon and of Edward King, 
attached himself as a neophyte to the highly “ Catholic ”’ 
congregation of St. Barnabas, and founded a Church Society. 
He has words of admiration for Acland, Henry Smith, 
Burgon, W. Bright, Bodleian Coxe; speaks with imperfect 
knowledge of Thorold Rogers and Jowett, attends Ruskin’s 
lectures, quotes a spirited contemporary account of the 
great fight which ensued on the nemination of Arthur Stanley 
to be Select Preacher. 

At the age of twenty-three he entered London life; and 
before him lay the choice of Hercules, as in one form or 
another it presents itself to every young man when emanci- 
pated from school discipline. Should he join the ranks of the 
frivolous, thinking only of himself, or should he utilise the 
talent of leisure and independence committed to him in the 
service of the poor and suffering? He found that both were 
possible. He need not churlishly turn his back upon his 


friend and kinsman Dives, but he would keep an observant 
eye and a helping hand for that other poor relation lying at 





his gate. He joined with a few young Oxford friends and 
their sisters in regular visits to the London workhouse 
hospitals, the ladies attending on the women, their brothers on 
the men. They carried oranges and flowers to the forlorn and 
often bedridden inmates, brightening them with sympathy, 
with lively talk, and with amusing books; and out of 
these beginnings grew greater acts of service later on. 
Mr. Russell is not an old man, and to some of us, who as 
boys knew our London in the ’thirties, his Metropolitan 
reminiscences will not appear remote. The great mansions 
which he describes were mostly then as now—houses so vast 
to us, so small to foreigners—“ Where are the great rooms?” 
said an Italian lady to Fanny Kemble after an entertain- 
ment at Bridgwater House. In our early days the young 
Queen was not yet married; in Mr. Russell’s the Prince of 
Wales was the acknowledged ruler of society. He names 
the notable men who walked the streets or rode in the Park ; 
Disraeli, who seems to have strongly fascinated him, Glad- 
stone, the second Lord Lytton, Lowe, Lord Houghton, Chief 
Justice Cockburn, Browning, Mr. Arthur Balfour. At the 
theatres, Irving and Miss Terry, the Bancrofts, Kendals, 
John Hare, were playing; and the primates of the Bar, 
of Medicine, of the Church, are sketched. He has keen 
recollections of the great dinners, of the so-called break- 
fasts, from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m., initiated by Queen Victoria, 
and later known as garden parties; of the real ten o’clock 
breakfasts, which Rogers had begun, and Gladstone, 
Macaulay, and one or two more kept up, and of the “ Week- 
end,”’ with its effects upon society. 

With his election to Parliament for Aylesbury began 
what Mr. Russell calls the “most vivid and enjoyable 
portion of his life.’’ He entered the House as a Liberal, 
wearing his political profession not as the uniform of an 
ancestral party but as the badge of a noble altruism, which 
ere long took the form of Christian Socialism. He preached 
social reform in the Press and on platforms with such force 
as bitterly to offend his great Whig connections, and to 
attract the commendatory notice of Mr. Gladstone, who 
offered him the post of Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. The greater part of this chapter may 
be read in the newspapers of those four or five years. 

Of special interest are its mentions of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
noble protest against the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Bradlaugh incident, the death of Gordon, the 
Dock Strike and the rise of Mr. John Burns, the dynamite 
explosions, the Phenix Park murders, the whole course of 
the Home Rule movement. In reporting the orators of his 
time, Mr. Russell is on independent ground again. Describ- 
ing the manner of some great speakers whom he had heard, 
he goes on to particularise their methods of preparation. 
That Bright was not spontaneous needs, we think, some 
qualification. We have seen a speech of his in manuscript; 
it filled a sheet of notepaper. On two sides were cues under- 
lined with red ink; then came the peroration, which he was 
wont to fling down to the reporters when he had finished ; but 
those of us who heard him at his best, and remember the 
torrents of indignant passion which burst volcanically ever 
and anon, could not believe them to be prepared. A speech 
of Harcourt’s, too, we have seen, written out from the first 
word to the last, and, we were told, learned by heart. 
Latterly, on platforms, not in the House, he read his 
speeches. A sort of table-desk was placed before him ; on it 
lay the speech, which he read so dexterously that only those 
close beside him on the platform could suspect him. Bulwer 
Lytton, at one time the most beautiful, always the best- 
dressed, figure in the House, delivered with consummate 
grace speeches which he had composed and learned. Mr. 
Balfour began badly, attaining ease and fluency by slow 
degrees. In richness of voice and perfection of manner no 
one approached the second Sir Robert Peel. Kinglake, who 
sat close beside him, used to say that Sir Robert was wont 
to reproduce amid applause his own speeches, finely com- 
posed, but inaudible to the reporters. On entering the 
House of Lords, and hearing for the first time the Duke of 
Argyll, Disraeli exclaimed: “And has this been going on 
all these years, and I have never found it out?” A veteran 
Parliamentarian was once asked, in our hearing, who were 
the finest orators he had ever known. He answered: “ For 
the slow style, the Duke of Argyll; for the rapid style, 
Gathorne Hardy ’’—whom Mr. Russell omits. He pays a 
high tribute to Archbishop Tait, at once pontifical and 
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statesmanlike; is unkind, not for the first time, to Arch- 
bishop Benson, to whom he should owe a debt of gratitude 
as having, by his legal knowledge and judicial tact, twice 
saved the Established Church from a great humiliation. 
From oratory to literature is an easy step; and we read of 
Matthew Arnold, Browning, Lord Acton, Sir George 
Trevelyan, with an especially fine and full portrait of James 
Payn. 

Both these reminiscences are admirable; but Mr. 
Russell, like the Cana bridegroom, has kept his best wine 
to the last. His chapter, entitled ‘“ Service,’ is what 
Richard Hutton used to call a lay sermon, founded on some 
noble words spoken by Dr. Butler to the Harrow boys. It is 
a plea for the kingliness of service, the “ Servire Regnare”’ 
of a fifth-century collect, which is imperfectly reproduced in 
our Prayer-Book ; it speaks of service, personal and legisla- 
tive, to the wastrels of Underground London, to the down- 
trodden laborer of the country, to the millions who, under- 
paid and overworked, cut off from all intellectual and moral 
influences, build up our stately fabric of luxury and wealth. 
The whole chapter is excellent; its earlier pages form, both 
in sentiment and diction, the finest in the book. 

We venture to predict that those who have once read 
this volume will not throw it aside. Apart from its hortatory 
ethics, it is lighted abundantly by diverting touches, by 
incidents, mostly personal, and by anecdotes, mostly new. 
Yet we must end with Coleridge’s apostrophe to “ Mr. Whit- 
bread” in the Rejected Addresses; for the reader, wishing 
to recover some tit-bit which caught his fancy as it came, and 
finding no index to assist him, will emit the Pauline 
“ Anathema,” though softened possibly by its accompanying 
benediction, which not one clergyman out of a hundred reads 
in church as if he understood it. 





HEADS AND TAILS. 


“The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria.” By Major A. J.N. 
TREMEARNE. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 


Ir is natural that the opening-up of Northern and Central 
Nigeria, the construction of the railway to Kano—that 
strange, red-walled Manchester of Africa—and the growing 
interest in savage customs should produce large numbers 
of books upon our Nigerian possessions. Some tell us of 
the scenery, the people, and the trade; some are mainly 
occupied with personal impressions and adventures. Nearly 
all have been good—we suppose because it takes a certain 
courage and strength of character to travel in West Africa 
at all, so that the mere fool is eliminated. The mere 
sportsman who travels for slaughter is eliminated also, 
because the greater part of “the Coast’”’ and its hinterland 
is too wet with swamp or too dense with forest for shooting. 
So most books on Nigeria have been written by thoughtful 
and sympathetic people, and of all recent books this of 
Major Tremearne’s is among the very best. 

The author is an Australian, who seems to have joined 
the Army during the South African War, and afterwards to 
have volunteered for West Africa, where he has acted as 
regimental officer, police officer, and boundary commissioner, 
making himself generally useful where wanted. He was 
thus saved from the narrowing effects of our ordinary Army 
training. But his special distinction is that he studied 
the science of anthropology at Cambridge, and combines the 
qualities of soldier and scholar. There is a good deal of 
narrative and adventure in the book, but it is the scientific 
observation and the careful comparison of native types and 
customs that give it a peculiar value. Major Tremearne 
was chiefly stationed in the least-known region of Nigeria— 
the central region running from the Niger eastward along 
the right bank of the Benue, almost equally distant from 
the hideous swamps of the coast and the open uplands 
stretching from Sokoto to Kano and Lake Chad. He knows 
the north too, and both banks of the Benue, but we may 
take the district of Nassarawa as the centre of his interest ; 
or perhaps, more exactly, we should take the rather hap- 
hazard kind of capital at Jemaan Daroro. 

There is a very interesting chapter of comparison 
between the Mohammedans and the so-called ‘‘ pagans ”’ 
of Nigeria, and Major Tremearne also discusses the 
vexed question whether Mohammedanism has a better effect 





upon the native than Christianity as a proselytising 
religion. On the whole, contrary to so many authorities, 
he inclines to Christianity, though he admits that the 
avowed doctrine of monogamy is the cause rather of im- 
morality than good behavior. He thinks, however, that 
we should make a mistake, from the point of view of our 
own interests, in encouraging Islam even as against 
paganism :— 

““It would be absurd to believe that Mohammedans like 
being ruled by Christians, whom they despise and regard as 
being damned in the next world—think of Egypt and Turkey 
and the fact that a Moslemah cannot marry a Christian. It 
would be the height of folly to suppose that, because we have 
put down slave raiding and tribal warfare to a great extent, 
all the old chiefs have abandoned their desires for becoming 
rich in an easy and exciting way, or that the warlike savage 
is ready to settle down to what he once called ‘ woman’s work.’ ” 


But in any case, Islam is less interesting than paganism 
to the anthropologist, because its levelling influence 
gradually obliterates the primitive customs, though even 
in ancient lands of Islam many vestiges may always be 
found. It is among the pagan tribes around Jemaan 
Daroro that the author’s investigations are most valuable. 
He has thoroughly studied their customs and superstitions, 
their dwellings, marriages, divorce, music, and dancing. 
As to dancing, he records a peculiar form still practised 
among the Hausas, though it must date from times long 
previous to their conversion to Islam. It is called ‘‘ Bori,”’ 
and consists in the imitation of various forms of insanity. 
A dancer will affect the hallucination of being a prince 
(a kind of megalomania, in fact), the hallucination of being 
a barber, or a hyena, a learned man, a great hunter, a 
monkey, a snake, a leper, an evil spirit, or a cavalry officer. 
This is a dance that might easily be introduced among 
ourselves. In fact, some may argue that ‘‘ dumb crambo ”’ 
is only a survival of it; and there are many among us 
who would have little difficulty in imitating the hallucina- 
tion of being a great hunter, golfer, fisherman, speaker, or 
beauty. 

Then we come to the queer customs that give the book 
its title. It is not strictly accurate, perhaps, to speak 
of ‘tailed head-hunters,’’ for the men hunt the heads, 
and the women wear the tails. They wear nothing else, 
except a few leaves, but anyone who has lived among savages 
knows that the black skin is itself a decent garment, 
especially if it is marked with tribal scars in lines and 
patterns. The tail is a sign of marriage, and is attached 
to a string round the body. It varies in shape, but as a 
rule is short, stumpy, and shaped like a mushroom. It 
is made of palm fibre, and is sometimes colored with red 
earth, as the rest of the body often is. Sometimes it is 
decorated with beads or brass wire, and sometimes, it is 
said, with an iron bell. Probably it is a survival of some 
mysterious cult, but the idea of a tailed race is frequent 
all over the world, and it has generally implied close 
kinship with animals (as in the case of satyrs) or simply 
contempt, as is shown by the frequent attribution of tails 
to Englishmen by foreigners, and even to neighboring 
counties by Englishmen themselves. Professor Tylor’ tells 
us, for instance, that until quite recently the Devonians 
believed that Cornishmen had tails. It seems unlikely, 
however, that even women should be compelled by public 
opinion to retain an emblem of contempt that would 
involve not only themselves but the men of the tribe as 
well. It appears to us more probable that the men of early 
generations imposed the use upon their wives as a mark 
of inferiority, so as to make more certain of the labor that 
women in Africa habitually supply. 

As though in compensation for their tails, the women 
shave their heads close, except in mourning; they also 
distort their lips horribly with large wooden discs, and, as 
we noticed, scarify their skins with cicatrices, and sometimes 
paint themselves with red or white earth mixed with oil— 
a common habit throughout Africa, right away to Zululand. 
Weddings take place during the wet season, after seed time. 
The ceremony involves a good deal of dancing, and may 
last several days, or until the bridegroom has paid up the 
full price :— 


“ At the end of the millet farming, the bride is given a 
tail, and she hangs leaves in front, these being the insignia of 
marriage, her girdle of string having been previously removed 
by her mother. The husband then kills a dog, and eats the head, 
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liver, entrails, and legs; those who have helped him in his 

suit are given the throat, and the girl’s father has the re- 

mainder, she herself having nothing, apparently. . . . The 
marriage is now complete, and the last scarification—the lines 
on the forehead—is performed.” 

Head-hunting among the men may be a relic of a 
cannibalism no longer practised, at least openly, among 
these tribes. But it appears to us much more likely to be 
a sign of victory. It is so even among semi-civilised people, 
as we see in the stories of David and Goliath, Judith and 
Holofernes ; or within the last fourteen years in the treat- 
ment of the Mahdi’s head at Khartoum. Dr. Haddon, who 
studied the practice in Borneo and New Guinea, thinks one 
of the chief incentives to procure heads was to please the 
women. Among some tribes, he says, a young man had to 
bring in a head before he could marry. Similarly, among 
the Kagoro, the chief of these head-hunting Nigerian tribes, 
a hero on his return home is allowed to paint his legs red, 
the women dancing before him while he is carried in pro- 
cession on the back of a friend. Or again :— 

“The Kagoro hero boiled his booty in private, but of the 

Kiwai we are told that the head was hung over a fire until 

all the hair had been singed off, during which process all the 
young girls of the village assembled and danced near the fire, 
singing all the while.” 

Major Tremearne thinks this was a religious ceremony. 
We should have thought it unnecessary to go beyond the 
triumphant welcome given in all lands to victors fresh from 
the conflict. Surely it expresses no more than the universal 
belief that none but the brave deserve the fair—tail and all. 





THE LITERATURE OF NONCONFORMITY. 
“The History of English Nonconformity.” By Henry W. 


Crakk. Vol. I. From Wiclif to the Reformation. (Chapman 
& Hall. 15s. net.) 


WHEN, in the course of controversy, the Churchman—as he 
is called to-day—looks at the past behind him, he is apt 
to feel a certain pride, as he well may, in the continuity 
of his Church, and her testimony to the principles for 
which he contends on her behalf. He does not always 
realise—controversialists are not very liable to realise—how 
much the opponent has of the same legitimate pride in high 
ancestry and long tradition. The Free Churchman him- 
self fails sometimes to recognise by what long use his right 
has grown, and how great is his ancestry. Several causes 
concur to explain this. 

When we read the story of Wiclifism, it appears again 
and again that the learned and the high among its followers 
had a certain shrinking from the flame which the vulgar— 
the simpler-minded and simpler-hearted—either did not know 
or overcame. So it has always been. Did not an arch- 
bishop of our own generation say that, though a Dissenter 
might drive to chapel in his carriage when he had a pair 
of horses, the second horse would stop at the church? Pain 
and prosperity have alike tended to eliminate from English 
Nonconformity the element that writes books, that buys 
them, and reads them. The Universities were for some two 
centuries closed against Dissenters, and are not much in 
love with them yet. Culture is apt to be self-conscious, 
especially on its lower levels; and to-day, when journalists 
and novelists play so large a part in setting the tone of 
our thinking, it is hardly surprising that men and women 
who wish to be safe in this matter of culture—or correctness 
—follow the guides of their choice, and do not emphasise 
their chapel connections. The sympathetic heroine will lean 
conspicuously a little more toward Dr. Pusey than Mr. 
Spurgeon. The Free Churches are not well served by their 
writers ; and when the young Free Churchman or his sister 
is on the outlook for a good book or a great book, it is 
probably not to the classics of Nonconformity that they will 
be directed, or will turn, even if they are directed. Much 
Puritan and Quaker literature is appallingly dull; and how 
good some of it is escapes those who guide us. There are 
plenty to praise Sir Thomas Browne and his “ Religio ”— 
let us keep it in Latin—for his religion is thin and pale 
and anemic, not at all what an Augustine or a Paul would 
call religion, but it is intelligible to people who understand 
what they call “charity,” but do not grasp what passion is. 
The rough-hewn classics of Nonconformity in gaol and in 
exile have not had their due; no, nor the others. Milton 
should be good enough for most of us, but how many of 








us read his prose, or even his poetry? It is perhaps to-day 
for a while with him as it was when his first wife’s family, 
the Royalist Powells, lived with him :— 
“ His zeal 
None seconded, as out of season judged, 
Or singular and rash.” 

But the other classics deserve better of us, too. George 
Fox, indeed, has now appeared for the first time unabridged. 
Let us hope his vigorous story will find a wider circle of 
readers. Bunyan—how few Free Church people, to say 
nothing of others, have any idea how good he is! They 
read him when they were children. Thomas Ellwood, again, 
has a narrative gift that might secure him more attention. 
And then there are Puritans of higher rank, from Spenser 
to Cromwell and Hutchinson. But it is the easy author 
that is multiplied in cheap editions. George Herbert is 
read by hundreds who never looked at the “Hymne of 
Heavenly Love.’”’ The Catholics are wiser here, for they 
teach their history. “Let him read a little his- 
tory,” wrote Oliver Cromwell of his son. The histories of 
Nonconformity so far available are, perhaps, not much read ; 
some of them are frankly popular in aim, and the scholarly 
ones do not win a wide circle of readers. The Early Church 
had no historian of note between Luke and Eusebius, so 
perhaps we need not be too disquieted. 

Mr. H. W. Clark, however, offers a book that pro- 
mises to be of interest. He has read widely, and he has 
thought over what history has taught him. He recognises 
that a common principle or impulse runs through all the 
story of Nonconformity in these islands. So did Burton 
in the “mad, giddy company of precisians, schismaticks, and 
some heretiques”’ that “raile at all our church discipline, 
will not hold their tongues, and all for the peace of thee, 
O Sion.” But Mr. Clark’s common element is not the need 
of hellebore, nor the “ repugnance to authority,” which Dr. 
Johnson discovered in Milton. It is “the spirit that exalts 
life above organisation.”” This may seem a little vague, 
but Mr. Clark develops his meaning, even at some unneces- 
sary length. It has to be owned he is a little given to 
saying things three times, a pardonable habit in a speech, 
or a lecture, or a sermon, where an audience has all to be 
brought simultaneously to a point before progress can be 
made; but in a book it clogs and hampers. The reader at 
times needs a little patience when Mr. Clark is laying down 
principles. In narrative, naturally enough, he is quicker 
about his work. 

In drawing character with some skill, Mr. Clark suc- 
ceeds when he comes to it. Henry VIII., Laud, and George 
Fox are rather different types, but Mr. Clark has got them 
very well, though it must be said his turn for analysis 
sometimes stands in his way. He begins with Wiclif, and at 
some length makes clear the position of our first reformer 
as fundamental. Again, when he deals with the Elizabethan 
Puritans, he lays his finger on their real weakness—they 
were “imitative—imitative of the New Testament ’—whereas 
the real thing is the life within making and re-making its 
own outward garment of organisation. Fox, or Fox’s friends, 
as he sees, fail on the other side in leaning to the idea 
that spirit is the antithesis of any such self-expression. 

There is much in Mr. Clark’s book which will appeal 
to thoughtful readers, especially if they will be content to go 
at his pace and not to rush. The story is a great one; it 
abounds in great moments and original men ; and, again and 
again, Mr. Clark has seen the man, and catches the life 
of the moment, and brings both home to his readers. Eng- 
land has not been grateful enough to these men—grateful 
enough for the men of quaint habit in the religious world 
of that day, but not enough for the “plain men” of the 
Spirit, who saw but could not embroider what they saw, 
who heard and had no more to say, but only thought of 
doing and suffering what was laid on them. “ For my part,” 
said one of their Scottish contemporaries, Peden, the 
Covenanter, “I seek no more if He bids me go.” 





A FRENCH CRITIC OF HERRICK. 


“Robert Herrick.” Par Fioris DELATTRE. (Paris: Alcan. 
7fr. 50.) 

THERE is nothing of which a plain man cannot say, as 

Tennyson did of the flower in the crannied wall, that if he 
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understood it, “ root and all and all in all,’”’ he would know 
“what God and man is.” And in the same way, if a man 
could only apply himself sufficiently to some one poem, and 
know it “ root and all and all in all,” he might know what 
poetry is. At least, we have fancied so, after reading M. 
Delattre’s five or six hundred pages on Herrick, and dipping 
into the “ Hesperides’’ pretty often. For example, take 
Nos. 316 and 318 of “Hesperides.” The first is “To 
Daffodils ’’ :— 


“Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the evensong; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


“We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die, 
As you must do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found again.” 


In spite of the return to Nature, and although Herrick was 
a Cockney and Wordsworth a Cumberland man, these daffo- 
dils are as much like flowers as those which had the honor 
to make dance the Lake poet’s heart. The next poem is 
“Upon a Lady that died in Child-bed, and left a Daughter 
behind her’ :— 


“As gilliflowers do but stay 
To blow, and seed, and so away; 
So you, sweet lady, sweet as May, 
The garden’s glory, lived a while 
To lend the world your scent and smile, 
But when your own fair print was set 
Once in a virgin osculet, 
Sweet as yourself, and newly blown, 
To give that life, resigned your own: 
But so as still the mother’s power 
Lives in the pretty lady flower.” 


Why did Herrick put them together? Was it as Palgrave 
put Shelley’s “O World! O Life! O Time!” with Words- 
worth’s “ My heart leaps up when I behold’’? Was it that 
he was a little hurried and saw that both were concerning 
flowers? Or did he not suspect at all that the second poem 





would be considered to derogate from the dignity of man, 
child-bed, and death? It is one of the questions which 
M. Delattre has not considered, though he has observed that 
Herrick loved women because they were like flowers, and 
treated flowers as if they were women. He has not done full 
justice to the serious other side of Herrick’s triviality. In 
fact, he is so deceived by this triviality that he introduces 
“The Mad Maid’s Song’’ with the remark that, as a 
melancholy air at times is not unbecoming to a gallant, so 
Herrick has not omitted to give a few couplets to distress. 
What he should have done was to reconsider the whole of 
Herrick with those seven stanzas in his memory, and along 
with them the “Grace for a Child ’’ :— 
“Here a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as paddocks though they be, 

Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat and on us all.” 
He has compared this with Blake, as Swinburne compared 
the “Mad Maid.” These things have to be harmonised with 
“To Perenna, a Mistress ’’—a mistress !|— 

“‘Dear Perenna, prithee come, 
And with smallage dress my tomb: 
Add a cypress sprig thereto, 
With a tear, and so, adieu!” 


M. Delattre is excellent on the classical influence in Herrick, 
on his pastoralism and what it owed to the suburbs and what 
to Devonshire, on the mixed elements in his style; he is 
not so good on the man who survived that influence and 
on the style which is perfectly his own, though he has done 
justice, as might have been expected, to the epigrams, and 
has put them in their place. But he is too much bent on 
making every possible point in matters of detail. He will 


trace the name of the poet’s favorite “ mistress ” to his dead 
mother, Julia Herrick; as if a man were likely to give his 
mother’s name deliberately to a lady whom he was to 
address with such playful and indecorous familiarity. He 
will spend far too much space on minor discoveries con- 
nected with the life and times of Herrick, though he cannot 
possibly give enough really to make the poet live in a living 
world. As a rule, however, he avoids, as Mr. F. W. Moor- 
man did not, the temptation to build a ship with a ha’p’orth 
of tar. His references are invaluable, though the actual 
quotations are somewhat disproportionate, and have also, in 
all probability, acted as a drag upon the really very quick 
intelligence of M. Delattre. Even without the excessive 
quotations from documents, his book would have been un- 
approached, for in matters both of taste and of learning his 
judgment is admirable. The French reader will have to 
pay a further debt of gratitude for the very long series of 
prose translations from Herrick. Even for the English 
reader they are not useless, at least for the reader who has 
leisure to see how much he can reconstruct from them. 
Much of the best in Herrick, all of the best that has been 
written about him, is collected in this volume, always with 
the illumination of a sound English scholarship, often with 
flashes of penetrating originality. For another critic there 
is nothing left except a more intimate study of the psychology 
of the man who wrote the three poems here quoted, the 
“Mad Maid’s Song,’’ “Ye have been fresh and green,” 
“ Sweet, be not proud,” and, say, the line which M. Delattre 
thinks of prime importance: “ Love pricked my finger with 
a golden pin.” 





A MEDICAL LOGICIAN. 


“A New Logic.” By CHartes Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., &e. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 


A man who has achieved eminence in his own line must 
be possessed of notable courage and a certain love of 
adventure in order to desert the vantage-ground of assured 
reputation and challenge criticism in a subject in which 
he is unknown. There are not, perhaps, very many sub- 
jects in which such an enterprise can be usefully under- 
taken. Among these subjects, however, logic is certainly 
included, owing to the fact that its technical apparatus is 
small and futile, and that the real training required for 
logic (though possessed by very few logicians) is competent 
first-hand knowledge of scientific reasoning in at least one 
science. This training Dr. Mercier of course possesses ; 
in addition, he has a vigorous common-sense, an interesting 
style, a lively sense of humor, and a great belief in the 
importance of a sound logic. These qualities make his 
book well worth reading by any educated man, not a pro- 
fessed logician, who takes an interest in the subjects with 
which it deals. 

Dr. Mercier’s book is, in the main, an attack upon the 
traditional formal logic which has come down to us from 
Aristotle and the schoolmen. There are, broadly speaking, 
three kinds of logic now active; there is traditional logic, 
universally known to be pedantic nonsense, but still, for 
some inscrutable reason, considered good enough for all 
young people who are so ill-advised as to submit to 
examination in logic; then there is the metaphysical logic 
derived from Lotze, Sigwart, Bradley, and Bosanquet, 
which is taught to advanced students by metaphysicians 
educated in the classics, and is by them regarded as a 
correction to traditional logic; lastly, there is mathe- 
matical logic, invented by mathematicians as an analysis 
of mathematical reasoning, but not, as yet, giving any 
adequate account of induction. Of these three kinds of 
logic, the third, which is recent, appears to be unknown 
to Dr. Mercier, except in early crude forms, probably those 
of Jevons and Boole. The second, which he very justly 
regards as obscure, vague, and useless, is somewhat 
inappropriately spoken of by him as ‘ modern logic,” 
though the latest important work of this school (Mr. 
Bosanquet’s) was published in 1888, and Dr. Mercier would 
hardly give the name “modern medicine” to a school 
whose most recent original contribution was twenty-four 
years old. But in spite of many allusions to ‘‘ modern 





logic,’’ it is chiefly the traditional logic that Dr. Mercier 
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pulverises. His criticisms are not in the main new; some 
of them were taught to Leibniz in his youth, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, and almost all will be familiar to 
serious students. Nevertheless, he has performed a very 
useful function in setting them forth vigorously, readably, 
wittily, and conclusively. Education always lags behind 
the best knowledge, but in logic it has done so more than 
elsewhere, and it is nothing short of a scandal that young 
men and young women should still have their time wasted 
with Inversion, Obversion, ‘‘ Barbara Celarent,’’ and the 
whole farrago of rubbish, seeing that all competent persons 
have long known it to be rubbish. 

Dr. Mercier’s original doctrines, especially in connection 
with induction, show fresh first-hand thought, and are 
admirably illustrated from the reasonings of science and 
daily life. His view, that induction always starts from 
what he calls a “problem,” i.e., a proposition in which 
one term is unknown, is illuminating and would seem to 
be new. But as a rule, although what is said constitutes 
a useful first answer to the question in hand, it raises many 
new questions, sometimes ignored by Dr. Mercier, some- 
times referred, for no apparent reason, to Psychology. He 
bases induction upon the belief that what always has been, 
always will be; he apparently thinks that, though a few 
instances warrant only an hypothesis, very many instances 
will give absolute certainty. It might be said in criticism 
that induction never gives certainty, but only a gradually 
increasing prcebability, and that the current statement of 
the principle of induction would be quantitative, intro- 
ducing degrees of probability. It might also be said that 
the principle of induction itself, which we may state loosely 
in the form ‘‘ what very often has been, probably will be 
in this instance,’’ cannot in turn be proved inductively, 
but must be a logical principle of a different kind from 
any that Dr. Mercier recognises. What he says is :— 

** Are we justified in concluding that since, in the experi- 
ence ot mankind, a thing always has been, therefore it always 
will be? This problem does not belong to logic. It pertains 
to Epistemology, and need not be considered here. Those who 
wish to pursue the subject on these lines will find it treated in 
my book on Psychology.” 

But psychology cannot tell us whether, in fact, the sun 
will rise to-morrow, or bread be still nourishing when we 
eat our next meal, or any other future event be as we 
should expect; yet it is such propositions that induction 
ought to render probable. 

It would be unjust to conclude without giving a 
specimen of Dr. Mercier’s very excellent humor. One of 
the best specimens is a passage professing the profundity 
of his respect for Aristotle :— 

“IT suggest,” he says, “ that if Aristotle is read aright, and 
understood in the sense he intended, it will be found that my 
doctrines are in harmony with his, and are potentially con- 
tained in his ‘Organon.’ In case there is any doctrine of mine 
that cannot be found in the ‘ Organon,’ I submit that it was con- 
tained in those of his books that have been lost, and have not 
come down to us; and I defy my critics to prove that it was not 
so contained. Moreover, if there is anything in Aristotle in- 
consistent with the doctrines I propound, then the passages in 
which these inconsistencies are found, are not to be attributed 
to Aristotle, but have been inserted by transcribers, either from 
carelessness or for their own nefarious purposes. This mode of 
argument is not, indeed, taught in Aristotelian logic, but it is 
freely employed by those who have been brought up in the 
Aristotelian atmosphere, and is an argument of great power 


and efficacy. It sometimes goes by the name of the Higher 
Criticism.” 





A STUDY OF A COWARD. 


“The Coward.” By Rosert HucH Benson. (Hutchinson. 
6s.) 


Ir seems a little ungrateful to Mr. R. H. Benson to say 
that we wish he had withheld his hand; but the theme of 
““The Coward” really needed more delicate analysis, a finer 
artistic treatment than has lain in his power to bestow. 
From a popular standpoint, his novel may seem satis- 
factory, and we cheerfully grant that his story keeps our 
interest alive, and that, at worst, it always has the merit 
of picturesqueness. Mr. Benson’s psychological weakness is, 
however, unhappily accentuated by the air of infallibility he 
assumes, and his undertone of Catholic propaganda is no 
less naive than the dash of snobbery which creeps into many 





of his pages. Cleverness Mr. Benson has, but it is precisely 
in the field of art that this quality is powerless to mask 
any cheapness of conception or commonness of feeling. And 
the theme of “ The Coward ’’—a serious and exacting one in 
the demands it makes on the artist’s conscience—is specially 
badly served by showy dexterity. That Mr. Benson is at 
pains at the start to impress us with the genealogical glories 
of his ancient family, the Medds, is understandable, because 
to have your hero betray the proudest traditions of his race 
must be far more shocking than in the case of your ordinary 
plebeian. Is not the following pean on the Medds’ home 
atmosphere and family history a little——? Well, let us 
hint that it smacks of a collaboration between the tutor and 
the housekeeper : 


“ Altogether, it is a tremendous place, utterly complete in 
itself, with an immemorial air about it; the great oaks of the 
park seem, and indeed are, nouveaux riches beside its splendid 
and silent aristocracy, for Medhurst has stood here, built and 
inhabited by Medds again and again, centuries before these 
oaks were acorns. For, as Heralds’ College knows very well, 
though the Medds never speak of it, it is reasonably probable 
that a Medd lived here—after what fashion archeological his- 
torians only can relate—long before Saxon blood became tainted 
and debased by Norman. 


“It is remarkable that they have never become peers (a 
baronetcy has always, of course, been out of the question); but 
the serious fact seems to be that they have consistently refused 
this honor. There is no pride-in the universe such as 
that of the Medds, dead silent, claiming nothing, yet certain 
of everything. They have produced soldiers, priests, judges, 
statesmen, bishops, clergymen, and the portraits of these 
worthies throng the hall and the parlors; they have consented 
to hold the Garter three times, and have, more recently, refused 
it twice; a Medd has governed a certain Dominion, under 
pressure, in spite of his common rank; they have spent two 
fortunes on kings; a Medd has, twice, at least, turned the 
fortune of a battle on whose issue hung the possession of a 
crown; there are relics at Medhurst which I simply dare not 
describe, because I should be frankly disbelieved—relics whose 
mention does not occur in any guide-book. Yet all these things 
are, honestly, to that Medd mind, but as dust in the scale com- 
pared with the fact of legitimate Medd blood. And, 
indeed, it is something to be proud of. ° 
It is a relief after such a neo- elena blazon to dis- 

cover that the Medds—the General and Lady Beatrice and 
the two girls and their brother Austin, and everybody indeed 
but poor Val, the hero—are just ordinary people. Mr. 
Benson, once he has safely steered us within the august gates 
of Medhurst, exchanges his tone of reverent awe for that 
air of detailed knowledge of the family and their personal 
habits which marks your true “intimate.” What, indeed, is 
your conscientious novelist to do? He must tell us just how 
your “great lady” comes down to breakfast, five minutes 
before the gong sounds, and “gives Jimbo a run,”’ and how 
General Medd “always put Miss Deverell’s plate back on 
the sideboard with his own, and asked her whether he could 
give her any cold bird.” This, of course, gives just the 
right “ atmosphere,” only in his careless intimacy with all 
the little ways of the great family and their domestics, such 
as of Benty, the old nurse, (“‘ somehow everybody greeted her 
in genial fashion’’), the note of excessive consciousness is 
just a trifle obtrusive. Mr. Benson is even a firmer stickler 
than Mr. Masterman, the grey-haired butler, for the exact 
observance of the family ritual, and when the soft thunder 
of hoofs is heard from the stone terrace of the Caroline 
House, and the four riders come into sight, we are carefully 
bidden to note how “one groom darts across the drive to 
be in readiness,” and how another “comes running desper- 
ately from the stables to be in time.’’ Poor Val, “a pleasant- 
looking boy, with the long Medd face,”’ etc., has been bucked 
off his horse, Quentin, and pleads a strained thigh, as a 
reason for refusing to ride on the morrow. 

And now our author doffs the mantle of cicerone, and dons 
the habit of father-confessor. We assist at a little scene between 
Val and his over-bearing, kindly elder brother, Austin ; and, 
later, we sit by Val’s bedside, and listen to the voice of 
the boy’s “inward monitor,” accusing him of funking. 
“What about that funking at Eton?” “ You're : 
you're quite sure you’re not a funk?’”’ To do Mr. Benson 
justice, his analysis of the relations between the two boys, 
and of Val’s highly imaginative temperament, is true to 
life, and is not deficient in subtlety. Nor are the scenes 
that follow, when the lads go to Switzerland with Tom 
Meredith, and make up a party “to do the Matterhorn,” 
deficient in actuality. The story holds us up to the end of the 
episode of Val’s cowardice when he is crossing a nasty ice- 
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hummock after a trying day of climbing. Here Val loses 
his nerve altogether when he is bidden to take a formidable- 
looking jump and clear an ice-wall, and we hold our breath 
when Mr. Austin scrambles up to the side of the cowering 
lad and begins, “Do you want to be kicked over it, sir? 
an% I swear I'll kick you over it if you don’t jump. 
‘ Stand up, I tell you. Now jump!” But 
we begin to grow doubtful of the father-confessor’s insight 
when, a few pages later, we find Val boasting, on his return 
to England, of his act of foolhardy disobedience in climbing 
a “sérac against Mr. Armstrong’s orders.” The lad is too 
much of a cur, we murmur, if he can recover so quickly from 
so outrageous a blow to his Medd pride. Or is it that 
our author is, of set purpose, fabricating situation after 
situation to prove his theme? 


This suspicion grows when, in the passage of 
thirty pages and three years, Val apparently rises 
to the next situation, and saves the lovely Gertie 


Marjoribanks from certain death—her mare having bolted 
straight for a quarry-edge. A true artist, by making Val 
really come up to the scratch on this occasion, would have 
probed deep into the nature of courage, and shown how it 
is dissipated or generated by the finest readjustment of the 
factors of will and nerves under shock; but Mr. Benson is 
inexorable, and, in our opinion, is psychologically at fault. 
“But Val did not tell her—in fact, he was practically un- 
conscious of it so long as he talked—that a vow had regis- 
tered itself within him, like an explosion, that if he missed 
her rein in this wild dash for it, sixty yards from the edge, 
he would pull up — 2 for fear that he 
might do more harm than good.” Such precision of reflec- 
tion does not go with the rush and excitement of Val’s feat, 
and does not, at least, in the way it is told, carry conviction. 
Gertie and Val now fall in love, and become secretly engaged, 
and this gives their father-confessor the occasion for a good 
many pages of philosophising, de haut en bas, on youthful 
passion. No doubt there are many readers who will 
be impressed by these passages of generous condescen- 
sion to the most deeply rooted of our earthly 
weaknesses, as there are others who will vote them 
cheap. They are, however, in tone with the omniscient 
asides that let in the light on “ the unfortunate strain in Val’s 
blood,’’ and are, moreover, preparatory for the penultimate 
scene of the tragedy. 

Mr. Benson, as cicerone, now takes a little party, 
consisting of Val and Gertie and Mr. Austin and 
May, to Rome, and the opportunity is too good to be 
missed of reading us a lecture on “ the history of the human 
race and the reconciliation of all paradoxes, and 
the solution of all doubts, and the incarnation of all 
mysteries, and the final complete satisfaction of the Creator 
with the creature and of the creature with the Creator.” Our 
author is profoundly in earnest here, and we view his 
remarks on Roman Catholicism with more respect than the 
progress and development of his human drama. Briefly, a 
young Italian Prince on the Pincian takes a flower from his 
button-hole, kisses it, and offers it to Gertie. Poor Gertie 
turns white with terror and anger, and Val slaps the amorous 
intruder’s face. Explanations follow, and a duel is forced 
on the reluctant young Englishman. We confess that we 
flatly disbelieve in the sequel, in which Val, after passing 
a sleepless night, lies moaning in bed, declines to meet his 
adversary, and lets his brother go instead of him. Such a 
scene leaves a doubtful taste in the mouth, while its 
emotionalism shows us the author keeping his pedal down 
consistently to get his showy effect. In any case, we refuse 
to be interested any longer in a hero in whose mind the 
struggle between the will and the impulse of fear is reduced 
to vanishing point. The after-analysis of Val’s position in 
the family—as a sort of pariah—is better done, and General 
Medd’s and Lady Beatrice’s inability to understand the 
temperament of a son who has disgraced the honor of the 
Medds is portrayed with a considerable skill. But it cannot 
compensate for the psychological crudity of the principal 
scenes, or mitigate the melodramatic ending. Here the 
father-confessor comes in again in the shape of Father Maple, 
the Catholic priest, and he is certainly more welcome in the 
form of a flesh-and-blood character than in that of the 
author’s condescending ghostly counsel. But the rift 
between Mr. Benson, as novelist and teacher, is little deeper 








than a shallow furrow traced in the ground. And the social 
atmosphere of the novel is so purely Bensonian as to over- 
power the native air of Medhurst Place. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
**Ploreat Etona.” 


A voLUME about a public school can be of little interest 
to anyone except to the old boys of that school, unless the 
book has very conspicuous merits of its own. In a new 
book on Eton, therefore, one expects something fresh, or, 
anyhow, an original point of view. In “ Floreat Etona” 
there is neither the one nor the other. The book is pieced 
together from fragments of archeology, the usual explana- 
tions of time-honored traditions and customs, descriptions 
of Montem, the 4th of June, and the wall game, old stories 
of Goodall, Keate, and other Provosts and Heads, and endless 
anecdotes about flogging, fagging, and ragging, the peculi- 
arities of masters and the pranks of boys. Mr. 
Nevill mentions, in an entertaining way, the many 
celebrities who received their education at Eton—nearly 
all of them statesmen or soldiers. How few in the 
higher sphere of the creative arts have come from 
this hothouse atmosphere! Eton feels far more pride in 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Rosebery than in Gray 
or Shelley. There are some gems in the book which show 
that the author has duly imbibed the lesson of class preju- 
dice, which Eton teaches so successfully. Of the early 
nineteenth century, he remarks: “It was an era when the 
sickening cant of humanitarianism had not yet 
arisen to emasculate and enfeeble the British race.” But 
the description of a recent event in the College reveals best 
of all the sentiments of the author and the spirit of the 
school. “It is, however, to be regretted that an agitator 
was, two years ago, allowed to address the school on the 
subject of unemployment from the chapel steps in the 
school-yard. The vast majority of the parents of Eton boys 
do not wish their sons to be taught Socialism, and the 
school-yard, so closely connected with the old traditions of 
Eton, is the very last place where any theories of this kind 
should be permitted to be aired. As a matter of fact, the 
address, which under no circumstances could have done 
good, merely provoked giggling.” However, at the beginning 
of Chapter VIIT., Mr. Nevill, in a very different vein, 
criticises with some severity modern Eton, and writes very 
much to the point on the school curriculum and the 
exageernted attention given to athletics. But, as if he were 
afraid of being serious for long, he returns after half-a-dozen 
pages or so to his anecdotes and gossip. He was beginning 
to be original and critical, and, like a true old Etonian, he 
seems to have felt this was rather bad form. 

¥ % * 
‘Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy.” 
STEPHENS. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By RALPH NEVILL. (Macmillan, 15s. net.) 


By WINIFRED 


Miss Stepuens has found a good subject in the biography 
of Margaret of France, and she has handled it in a lively 
and attractive style. A daughter of Francis I. and niece 
of Margaret of Navarre, Miss Stephens’s heroine was thirty- 
six before she married the Duke of Savoy, so that the early 
part of the narrative is occupied with the French Court 
under Francis I. and Henry II. We are given a long account 
of the famous lawsuit between Mademoiselle de Rohan and 
the Duc de Nemours, which was decided by the Pope in the 
Duke’s favor after legal proceedings that lasted seventeen 
years. Of greater interest is the description of Margaret as 
the friend and patron of Ronsard and the Pléiade, and her 
kindness to Joachim du Bellay. Margaret was betrothed to 
Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy by the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis, and though the marriage was at first unpopular 
in France and Piedmont, it gave the new Duchess of Savoy 
a position that enabled her to mediate between France 
and Spain. When the marriage took place, many of the 
chief towns in Piedmont were held by the French and 
Spaniards, but so successful was her influence that, within 
a year of her death, Piedmont was evacuated by both armies. 
De Thou praises Margaret for her “irréprochable vertu et 
l’énergie d’une Ame vraiment virile.” Her ability and per- 


severance in fostering art and letters, in winning toleration 
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150,000 Book Bargains The Harry Furniss Epirion or THACKERAY is 
1 i 20 vol ith over 2,000 
At Mudie’s Creat Sale pl agg is lar cbr oe ‘eae 


system by easy payments. For full particulars see 
Mr. HARRY FURNISS’S new pamphlet, ‘‘ Hew 
and Why I [Illustrated Thackeray,” sent free on 
application to the publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 





Over 150,000 new and second-hand books 
to be cleared at the sale which starts this 
week. Prices from 4d, Also bargains in 
Pictures, Statuary, Japanese Ware, Sta- 
tionery, Library Requisites and Works 


of Art. All book-lovers should call or ° 0 eeant cnt tn dentin 
: rea intr 
Write for the Free Catalogue . explorer.”’ ” 


of Mudie’s A 1 Stocktaki Sale, A 
aaa ee Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
































From MUDIE'S SALE CATALOGUE. aa a . 
Lord Acton’s Letters. New Copies. Published at rss. By M. T IN. 
~ ae lease eit aso agg oe With numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panera- 
ogi rgyll's Intimate Society Sale price aa. mas, and Maps from Original Surveys. 2vels. Royal 
Sir William Butler's Autobiography. Published at 16s. 8vo. 42s. net. 
net. Sale price 5s. 6d. Country Life.—" This great record is the most striking revelation of 
Chatham's Early Life. Published at 12s. net. the old romance that hangs over the Deserts of Cathay which has ever 
Sale price 4s. been brought before the public.” 
Disraeli’s Life, by Moneypenny, = . aa 
12s, net, ale price 5S. . 
Fielding’s Works. Edition de luxe. 11 Vols., Royal, NEW BOOK BY AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO 
New. Published at 115s. 6d. net. Sale price 55s. ET ECCLESIA.” 
ma ~ 5 wep Works. Edition de ey 16 oon : 
Yew. Published at 160s. ale price s. 4 - 
Lady Nevill’s “Under Five Reigns.” Published at Voluntas Dei. By the Author of “Pro 
I5s. net. Sale price 3s. 9d. Christo et Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Lady St. Helier’s Memoirs. Published at 15s. net. — 
Sale price 1s. 9d. 
Sir H. M. Stanley's Autobiography. Pn mag | at ss BOOKS FOR THE 
ni ae EASTER HOLIDAYS 
. 
9 : 7 . 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd. Guide to Italy and Sicily. 
30-34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 3ixth Edition. Thoroughly revised. By Dr. 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. THOMAS ASHBY, Director of the British School at 
\ 132, Kensington High Street, W. WA Rome. With 55 Maps and Plans. 10s. net. 
J = 
Guide to Greece, the Archi- 





pelago, Constantinople, the Coasts of Asia Minor, 
Crete, and Cyprus. Third Edition, with Corrections. 











With 13 Maps and 23 Plans, and Chapter on Greek 
Art by Prof. ERNEST GARDNER. 9s. net. 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s 
Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 6s. Life. By D.G. HOGARTH. With 40 Ilustra- 


. tions. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
EAS i AN D WES | Mr. Hogarth's experiences cover a wide area in the Levant, including 
e Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, Egypt, and North Africa. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cats Ancient Athens. By ERNEST ARTHUR 


and Other Beasts. GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Daily Graphic.—‘‘ Anecdote and picture and reminiscence .. . 8vo. 2ls. net. 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people. . 


ae ee many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without The Acropolis of Athens. By 




































Morning Post.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. . . . As things happened, Prof. MARTIN L. D'OOGE. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 
so they are set down. . . . It is characteristic of a ruthless, but . 2 
“tee tee cee ot character in every line.” Rambles & Studies in Greece. 
Queen —“ Well-written . . . a pleasant book to read.” By the Rey. J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.0., D.D. Fifth 
Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, onagtet with the romance and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 
of picturesque facts .. . ee — life, each of which bears 
a message to the student of human nature.” 
pv eee el Star.—‘‘ There is a mingling of seriousness and MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








humour, which makes excellent reading.” 





THE NEW MINISTER OF CARR’S LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 
JOHN BUNYAN. By Bishop Ryle, Dean of Westminster. 

THE UNRECOGNISED VICTORY. By Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M.A. 
GLASGOW : ITS SOCIAL AND MORAL CONDITION. 


By Our Special Commissioner. 








And 20 other interesting and informing items appear in the 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


FOR APRIL (Ready March 26) 6d. 
It contains something for every member of the Household. 


PLEASE 
ORDER A COPY 
TO-DAY FROM 
ANY NEWS- 
ACENT. 
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for the Waldenses, and in freeing her adopted country from 
foreign occupation, fully entitle her to such an encomium. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

March 15. March 22. 
Consols wh des ae 78 one Tits 
Midland Deferred . ion ses a ove 70% 
Canadian Pacific ... ons wo. 2378 - 
Mexican Railw “y Ordinary om —m ove 50 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 = « 1 - 102 
Union Pacific — 1713 on Sem 


Tue Stock Markets, with one eongtien, have been de- 
pressed, for the Coal Strike is inflicting more than national 
damage to trade and capital. The losses of Home Railways 
in traffic receipts already run beyond a million, and the 
shipping trade has been hit very hard by the want of 
bunker coal. It is really satisfactory that prices in the 
Consol and Home Railway Markets have been so steady ; 
for it shows that the British public is not affected by the 
sensational talk about national ruin which one sees in the 
daily “ Dreadfuls.” Stagnation, however, reigns in the City, 
which naturally reflects the creeping paralysis of an indus- 
trial country whose supply of fuel is running out. The 
Money Market has been almost at a standstill, and im- 
portant new issues are being suspended until the horizon 
clears. The strike in Germany is smaller and more 
sporadic, but foreign and domestic anxieties, coupled with 
monetary pressure, have invaded the Berlin Bourse. The 
frontier quarrel between Russia and Turkey has produced 
rumors of a war, in which Bulgaria is assigned a leading 
part ; and no doubt the Bulgarian army has been watching 
the doings of the Young Turks in Macedonia with keen 
anger. Italian bonds are still falling ; for Turkey, it seems, 
will not look at terms of peace until the Khaki Elections 
are over. The exception I spoke of to the general dulness 
of stocks has been the American Market. Wall Street is 
feeling happier as Colonel Roosevelt’s chances of nomina- 
tion for the Presidency decline. Even Senator La Follette’s 
victory in Dakota is welcome as a sign that there is no 
popular demand for Roosevelt. It now looks like a fight 
between Taft and Woodrow Wilson. And if the latter is 
a demagogue (as Wall Street fears), he is at least an edu- 
cated demagogue, who will probably act with moderation if 
he attains the Presidency next November. Anyhow, there 
has been quite a spurt in American railway prices. Other- 
wise, there is little to record, except that the Nigerian tin 
bubble seems to have been pricked, and the foolish public 
which entered into this gamble (as a much larger and still 
more foolish public entered into the rubber gamble two years 
ago) is finding that it has once more burnt its fingers. 


Tae Rattway Investment Report. 

This company was formed to take over certain British 
railway stock in exchange for its own preferred and deferred 
stocks so as to apply the “‘ splitting ’’ principle to stocks 
of those companies which, until then, had refused to split 
their ordinary capital into preferred and deferred stocks. 
The capital of the company is £3,400,000 in equal amounts 
of 4 per cent. preference and deferred stock. This has been 
exchanged for £375,000 London and North-Western ordinary 
stock, £375,000 North-Eastern Consols, £400,000 Midland, 
and £186,000 Glasgow and South-Western. The last two, since 
their acquisition, have been divided into preferred and de- 
ferred ordinary stocks by the railway companies. As the stocks 
were acquired in exchange for stock, they are taken in 
‘the balance-sheet at their nominal value, which is 
£3,340,000. The balance of the capital (£60,000) is repre- 
sented by preliminary expenses, £30,000, and administra- 
tion expenses fund, £30,000. The dividend on the adminis- 
tration expenses fund is not sufficient to meet the total 
expenses, the balance being paid from general revenue. 
As all the railways in which the company is interested 
paid higher dividends for 1911 than for 1910, the revenue 
of the company was higher, the total income being £78,899, 
an increase of £3,835. The dividend on the deferred stock, 
known as ‘‘ Vestas,’’ is 18s. 1d. per cent., and the yield 
at the present price of 154 is £5 12s. per cent. The 
price naturally rises and falls with the Home Railway 
market, and during 1911 it touched 195. It seems im- 





probable that the four railways in which the company 
is concerned will raise their dividends for 1912, and having 
regard to the yields on Home Railway Ordinary and 
Deferred stocks, the yield on Vestas is quite good. It 
is unfair, however, to judge altogether by deferred 
stocks. A better comparison is obtained by adding the 
preferred and deferred stocks together, which gives a yield 
of £5 3s. The preferred stock alone returns about £4 16s. 
The preferred dividend is fairly well covered, and the yield 
exceeds that on any Home Railway Preferred stock except 
South-Eastern. The deferred, of course, is speculative, and 
as revenue is divided up to the hilt, the dividend varies 
from year to year. As its price is low, a rise of two or 
three points represents a much larger profit to the holder 
than a similar movement in any of the leading railway 
stocks, and by purchasing it when the Home Railway market 


is very dull, a good profit can be secured when that section 
improves. 


Oxrorp Street Drapery. 


The report of D. H. Evans & Co., the shop which it was 
thought would suffer most from Mr. Selfridge’s advent, has 
been issued during the week. The net profits amount to 
£65,787, as compared with £61,093 last year, but they are 
slightly lower than they were in 1907 and 1908, before 
Selfridge’s had started. Since 1907, too, the capital of 
D. H. Evans & Co. has risen from £422,000 to £532,200, and 
so the rate of dividend has had to come down from 225 to 
174 per cent. Selfridge’s, on the other hand, by means of 
lavish advertisement, have established a business, and their 
net profits last year were £30,437, after paying for all the 
advertising expenditure of the year out of profits and pay- 
ing debenture interest. Selfridge’s capital, however, is 
£1,296,200, without counting loans from bankers and others, 
which are concealed among “trade and other creditors.” 
There can be no doubt that D. H. Evans did feel Selfridge’s 
competition at first, and they would be making bigger profits 

to-day if the rival concern had not started. But Selfridge’s 
has brought more business to that particular part of Oxford 
Street, and it is probable that D. H. Evans’s profits will 
benefit by any further increase in the number of shoppers 
in that quarter, attracted by Selfridge’s advertising. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that the good trade of 
the past few years has helped the drapery business, and any 
restriction of the purchasing power of the community will 
be felt by all. At the present price of 2 11-16, D. H. Evans’s 
ordinary shares yield £6 10s. per cent., and the preference, 
at 14, yield £4 16s. These yields compare rather strangely 
with that on Selfridge Five per Cent. Debentures at 85, re- 
turning £6 1s. per cent. But Selfridge Debentures, it must 
be remembered, are secured on property valued “as a going 
concern,” and this is a very vague term. When a business 
ceases to “go,” valuations of this kind are worthless. The 
debentures are really secured on the goodwill which has 
been created since the business started. The debenture 
interest requires £20,000, and last year this sum was covered 
just two and a-half times. 

LUcELLUM. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


~ Total Funds over . = 
Anaoual Incomeover - . 


The Society is purely mutual. _ 

2 The Seciety declares a bonus every year. 

3. Policies free from restrictions regarding travel, residence, or 
occupation. 

4. Surrender values granted after 2 year’s premiums paid, on 
most liberal scale. 

5. Cash surplus divided for 1910—£847,000. 

6. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policy holders in 62 years, £30,258,290. 

8. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 
Examples of Ordinary Whole Life Policies for £1,000 each on the 

basis of the 1910 Bonus Distribution. 


Age at Entry 30. 








£27,000, 000 
> __ £3,400, coe 








Annual Premium £24 ls. 8d, 











Duration of Bonus Total Death Surrender 
olicy. Aceumulations. Cover. ____ Value. 

5 Years. £89 £1,089 £78 
= & 220 , 1,220 188 
15 a 370 1,370 325 
520 1,520 486 
. a 672 1,672 683 
 . @» 8-9 1,829 888 








ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, CHILDREN’S 
ENDOWMENTS & EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS, ANNUITIES, &c. 





Full particulars from—Chiet Office for the United Kingdom— 
37, Threadmeedis Street, L-ONDON, E.C. 
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BAHAISM, the RELIGION of BROTHERHOOD. 
By FRANCIS H. SKRINE, F.R.Hist.S., 
With the special sanction of ABBAS EFFENDI, and his 
Portrait. 
Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; Cloth, 2s. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
NEW LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED 


1- HOLY BIBLE 1 


With 15 ay Illustrations after Collier, Delareche, Dietrich, Hoffmann, 
Molitor, Miiller, Pfannschmidt, Parker, Reynolds, Sinkel, and Da Vinci 
Handsomely bound in crimson morocco grained cloth, round corners, postage 
single copy, 4d. extra. Six copies pest free for 6/7. 
Prayer and Hymns (A. & M.), with 20 Illustrations, same style, at 1/2 post 
free, or in handsome binding, 1/8 post free, 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

















O PARENTS end GUARDIANS. 
KY 


NOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few y 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No Nyy; req 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. B Lome. 








NOTICES, MARCH 24TH. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street. 7. 


Mr. Paul Descours, ‘‘ Pascal,” 





ee a SECRETARY required. Strong, educated 

man, under 30. Must speak German (and desirably French) and have 
sympathy with Social and International Movements. Applications to General 
Secretary, College House, Brunswick Street, Manchester, 5. 








SWEET PEAS. 


Collection of 48 Charming Varieties, includin 
leading novelties ee os 10s. 6d. 
“ +» 24 Choice Varieties, our selection 6s. Od. 
Ld Lid 1 2 Ld - ii] ” 3s. 6d. 
” iJ 6 ii] ” ii] ” 2s. 0d. 
Send post card for beautifully illustrated Catalogue containing 
coloured plate, free of charge. 
ALDIS & ROWNTREE, 3, Albion Street, LEEDS. 
Kindly mention ‘THe Nation when answering advertisement. 











LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 








CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each 
Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve, £4,000,000 


Joint Managers—ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office), THOMAS JAMES 








. 


OONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 




















q much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 














RUSSELL (Colonies and Agencies) FRANK WILLIAM HOWRTT (Country) 
Joint Secretavies—AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE, GEOFFREY PAGET. 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, E.C 
F. J. BARTHORPE, Manager. 

WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, 5.W. 

A. HARDING, Manager 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, Cornhill, E.C. 8.8. KAHN, Manager. 
Also 104 Metropolitan & Suburban Branches & 232 Country Branches 
and Agencies. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Customers are given facilities for the transfer of money to or 
from any office of the Bank. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS,.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 

EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business undertaken. 

PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 

DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 

THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 


transacted. 

CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES, and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 

APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 

DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and every 
facility given for dealing with Documents at home and Abroad. 





The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 


TANGYE’S 


TyPe “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 





£18 18s DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, SICILY, to 
* be followed by Cruise MARSEILLES to LONDON. 





The_Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 


The April number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
THE MINING INDUSTRY OF BRITAIN 
By WILLIAM BRACE, M.P. 
OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS REFORM 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
By HERBERT W. HORWILL 
ALFRED STEVENS 


By LADY RITCHIE 
SERMONS IN STONES By ELIZABETH ROBINS 


LIBERTY AND ITS LIMITS IN THE CHURCH 
By PRINCIPAL FORSYTH, D.D. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION 
By the Hon, STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS 
THE MANCHUS __ By PROFESSOR E. H. PARKER 
A MISSION TO MOTHERS By Mrs. J. A. HOBSON 
JEAN-ARTHUR RIMBAUD 
By the Count de SOISSONS 
EASTER IN A PHILIPPINE TOWN 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


iBy Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 








LONDON: 
THE CONTEMPORARY BEVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 





14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 


Chairman of the Governors: Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A, Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the HEADMASTER, or to the Clerk to 

the Governors, Mr. E, W. MaksHA.t, 88, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, MARCH 29th. 





BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 18659. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 

New term Tuesday, April 23rd, 1912, 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Summer Term commences April 30th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


Alt 


nire> 
2 ET LEGE; starrords Illustrated 
. cot 


Prospectus 
(One) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum- 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applications 
should be made to the Bursar. 








NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 

ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling’s 

Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 





Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the. Thames Valley. 


C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon, 





Headmaster . - - - 

















Points about 


| “The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 























Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION For THE UNITED Kinapom, £2 
CoLenizs AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subeetihed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


may be obtained free on application to 
the Manager. 


























A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 3 
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HOTELS & 














OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Addresses Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 











Kingsley Hotel—‘ Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direo., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEaL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Beth. 


Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; ist-Class; moderate. 
SILVER ‘HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- - week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. —_—= 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 











H. J. Preston. 
Ez Richard, Manager. 





*Phone 4 


J. Little. 


HYDROS, 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


An Article 


“ON DECAY IN THE ART OF MEDICAL PRE- 
SCRIBING.”—By A Retired Physician. 


“THE SHEEP,” A Short Story by “Saki.” 
The Congregation of Birds, by He Horace Hutchinson. 


The Result of the General Knowledge Examination 
Paper on Page 6. 


Reviews of Books of Memoirs and Book on 
Modern History. 





GALLERY NOTES. 
“F.C.G.” Cartoons. | —_—EEvents of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. _—ONE_- PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. March 23. 


Offices : 





* PusrisHine Co., 





Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














ONWAY 


c ° 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


: 8. R. J efferson. 





EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
_ Miss Bret t and Miss Randall. 





GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. . Rogers 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, Ww. Pearl. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. . Weaver. 


LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds | 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE | HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


TES MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, ‘Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTH PORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. 
“ Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 

Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 

WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 























Tel. 647. 


Lounge, lift, 
Tel. 80. Wires 














Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


lst-Class — Tel. 212. 








NOTICE, 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peR ANNUM. Foreien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Narion 
Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 





Bank.” 

Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 


Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co. 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


, 83 and 85, Duane 
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The Medici Prints 


as published by The Medici Society, founded in 1908, atm at reproducing in the most accurate facsimile possible not 

only the colour but all the detail of drawing and composition in selected Works by the great Masters of Painting a¢ 

brices low enough to bring the Prints within the reach of all purses. Infinite patience and care in selection and 

correction, aided by the latest developments of modern scientific photography, have resulted in the publication 
of a series of Prints which as faithful scientific reproductions have not yet been surpassed. 





AMONG THE EARLIEST PUBLICATIONS TO APPEAR IN 1912 ARE: 
Plate No. Plate No. 


Htatan P, della Francesa: The Madonna, Hy L. F. Abbott : Horatio, Viscount 
Child, and Angels (Christ Church, Oxford). 3os. Nelson (Nat. Portrait Gallery). 19} 16in. 15s. 
(Edition limited to 500 copies.) [Shortly. [Now Ready. 


Italian Raphael: S. George with the Garter —“M F, Quesnel: A Lady of the Court 
XXXII (Hermitage). 11 x 8tin. 153s. (April. of Mary Queen of Scots (Althorp Park). 
184 x 14@ in. *22s. 6d. 
Italian Guido Reni : The Youth of the (Edition limited to 500 copies.) 


Virgin (Hermitage). $ x 25} in. 255. ; 

ae ee Flemish Jan Steen : “ Youth or Age?” 

. i ‘er . F Hermitage). I9 x 15 in. *22s. 6d. April. 

Italian Filippino Lippi: An Angel Adoring a oe — 
(National Gallery). 17} x 8 in. 10s. 6d. | French Vigée-Lebrun: Mother and Daughter 

III (Louvre.) 19 x 15} in. *15s. [Aprii. 


1ss. | French Greuze: A Boy with a Lesson Book 
[Now Ready. XII (Edinburgh). 18 x 14in. *12s. 6d. 


English Gainsborough : Miss Hippesley 
(Tennant Collection). 19 x 15% in. 


English Reynolds: Miss Ridge : , -" 
XVIII (Tennant Collection). 19 x 164 in. 15s. eee Durer ; Christ Crucified. 
[Now Ready. (Dresden). 7% x 6} in. 15s. [Now Ready. 
* Prices to be raised on publication. 





AMONG THE NOTABLE PRINTS LATELY PUBLISHED ARE; 


Plate No. Plate No. 
Italian’ Raphael: The Sistine Madonna | NPS. Whistler: Portrait of Thomas 
40s. | 


XXXVII (Dresden). 38 x 27 in. Carlyle (Glasgow). 19 x 15? in. 178. 6d. 
Italien Filippo Lippi: The Holy Family | Flemish J, 
(Uffizi). 20 x 132 in. 17s. 6d. XXII 


Italian Ghirlandajo: An Old Man and his 


— Grandson (Louvre). 19 x 14 in. 17s. 6d. 


van Eyck; Travelling Altarpiece 
of Charles V. (Dresden). 14 x 25} in. 25s. 
(Also supplied without ‘‘ reverse " figures, 22s. 6d.) 


(S. Petersburg). 254 x 214 in. 25s. 


Bagieh Romney : Serena Reading 
r (Workington Hall). 18 x 149 in. Iss, 


English Raeburn: A Boy with a Rabbit 
vi (Burlington House, Dip, Gal.), 24 x 184in. 25s. 


Preach Fragonard: The Stolen Kiss 
(S. Petersburg). 153 x 184 in. 17s. 6d, 


Spanish Velasquez: Captain Bartolommzus 
Il Borro (Berlin). 25x15 .n 208s, 


English Reynolds: The Young Shepherd | 


(Temple Newsam). 18} x 15% in. 17s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| Flemish Rembrandt: The Sweeping Girl 
| 
| 
| 


Postage extra, 6d. per print. 


The Society can now supply copies of its new reproduction after the HEAD OF THE CHRIST (Italian II, 13 x 10 in., price 12s. 6d.), 
by LEONARDO DA VINCI, which has been printed from entirely new plates, and is now, as nearly as can be ascertained, in the 
dimensions of the original. The Society’s new reproduction after BOTTICELLYS VIRGIN AND CHILD (Milan, Poldi-Pezzoti), 
will be ready immediately (Italian III, 16x10 in., price 15s.). 


NEARLY 150 PRINTS, REPRESENTING SOME 75 MASTERS OF THE ITALIAN, 

ENGLISH, FLEMISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS, 

DRAWN FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS ALL OVER THE 
WORLD, HAVE ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED, 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS—containing full particulars of all prints published and in preparation for 1912, with 
170 miniature illustrations—post free for 6d. stamps. Summary List of The Medici Prints, post free, Catalogue of DRAWINGS BY 
THE OLD MASTERS, reproduced in facsimile colours or tints—with many illustrations, 6d. post free. Catalogue pene: 

of 6,500 SHILLING CARBOPRINTS from the great Galleries of Europe—with illustrations, crown 8vo, 250 pp., ; 

2s. post free. Special Lists of the National Portraits Series, Popular Medici Prints, ‘‘O.M.C.” Miniature Old « 

Masters in Colour (price 1s, each)—all or any post free. The Prints may be inspected (free, daily, 10-6), at— 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7, Grafton Street, W. 


“LHW NATION,” with which is intorporated “The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by TH® NATIONAL PRass AGENCY Limirep, Whitefriars House, Londamy 
and Published by Tug Nation PuBLISHING ComPaNny LimirTsD at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—SaTruRDay, Marcu 23, 18 














